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NOTES 


In the House ‘of Commons on Monday night Mr. W. 
O’Brien moved the adjournment of the House, for the 


purpose of considering ‘the threatened use of the forces of 


the Crown in carrying out the unjust evictions pending on 
the Luggacurran estate.’ He made a very violent speech 
which, as Mr. Balfour said later on in the debate, consisted 
chiefly of vilification of Lord Lansdowne. Mr. T. W. 
Russell followed Mr. O’Brien, and pointed out that the 
evictions were the necessary result of the Plan of Cam- 
paign. All the Protestant tenants, he remarked, had paid 
their rents. The Chief Secretary strongly emphasised Mr. 
Russell's observations; admitted that there was suffering on 
the estate, and that there was likely to be more if the evic- 
tions were carried out ; but reminded the House that, if the 
tenants were turned out of their homes and deprived of 
the fruits of their labours, it was Mr. O’Brien and the 
supporters of the Plan of Campaign who must bear the 
whole responsibility. After an ineffectual attempt made 
by Mr. Smith to move the closure, the debate was pro- 
longed by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Parnell, whose arguments were replied to by the Solicitor- 
General for Ireland. Mr. O’Brien’s motion was finally 
rejected by 208 to 162. 


In the Commons on ‘Tuesday night Mr. E. Robertson 
called the attention of the House to the conduct of the 
Government in regard to the opening of the French 
Exhibition. The evil began with Lord Rosebery, who 
three years ago had directed Lord Lyons to find out exactly 
what was to be commemorated by the Exhibition. The 
Government had refused to appoint Commissioners for the 
English section, and on the opening day the English 
Ambassador was not present. The representatives, in- 
deed, of all the monarchies—even of the miserable little 
monarchy of Belgium—left Paris. The Government, 
insinuated Mr. Robertson, have throughout truckled to 
certain other Continental Powers: ‘ Their whole conduct 
has been an infamous perversion of their trust as Ministers 
of a democratic country.’ Sir James Fergusson had little 
difficulty in showing that the Government had simply 
carried out the policy of its predecessor. Upon inquiry 
being made, it turned out that the event to be celebrated 
by the Exhibition was the French Revolution. The Revo- 
lution is still regarded with conflicting feelings by different 
political parties in France. It was therefore the plain 
duty of the Government to decline to have anything to 
do officially with the Exhibition, a decision for which the 
French Government had been quite prepared. 


Tue most interesting contribution to the debate was 
made by Mr. Gladstone. He was obviously a good deal 
nettled by Mr. Robertsen’s speech, and roundly said that 
if his Government had taken the course Mr. Robertson 
had recommended it would have departed from all the 
traditions of business and all the rules of common sense. 

VOL. I. 


He refused to concur in censuring Lord Salisbury for de- 
clining to appoint British Commissioners, and warmly 
rebuked Mr. Robertson’s allusion to the Belgian Mon- 
archy, than which, said Mr. Gladstone, ‘there is not in all 
Europe a monarchy of more untainted honour, there is not 
a Government of more beneficial operation.’ At the same 
time he blamed the Government for not allowing our 
Ambassador to be present at the opening of the Exhibi- 
tion. For the taking of the Bastille and the earlier inci- 
dents of the Revolution were entitled to our approbation. 
Mr. Goschen very happily described Mr. Gladstone's 
suggestion as ‘ attendance with limited liability.’ If it is 
the initial step of the Revolution that is to be celebrated, 
‘then we can attend ; but if you go further, then we must 
stay away. Mr. Morley chanted the praises of the Revo- 
lution, and attributed the horrors of 1793 to the action of 
the monarchical party. Mr. Picton naively remarked that 
the real matter of interest was the substitution of a repub- 
lie fora monarchy. Mr. Robertson’s proposal to reduce 
the Foreign Secretary's salary was then rejected by a 
majority of 93. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made an excellent fighting speech 
to Lord Hartington’s constituents at Bacup, in which he 
showed among other excellent qualities all his old 
adroitness in tackling the interruptions of noisy Glad- 
stonians. He asked once more for a definite statement 
of the policy of the Separatists. If the answer was that 
the Gladstonians want to give the Irish the ‘manage- 
ment of their distinctively domestic affairs, a Tory might 
say the same. Everything depends on the meaning of the 
phrase. Mr. Chamberlain described four kinds of local 
government: the municipal, the provincial, the colonial, 
and the local government enjoyed by an independent 
State. Mr. Gladstone has said that no solution of the 
Irish question will suffice which does not meet the views 
of the majority of the Nationalist members. Which form 
of local government do they wish for? Mr. Chamberlain 
quoted with excellent effect certain passages from certain 
speeches by Mr. Parnell, Mr. O’Brien, and others—they 
cannot be quoted too often—to show that there was 
no doubt as to what they meant by local government. 
After defending himself against an attack made on him 
the other day by Sir William Harcourt in connection with 
the Round Table Conference, Mr. Chamberlain con- 
cluded with a sensible and lucid exposition of the posi- 
tion of Radical Unionists like himself. ‘I was a 
Liberal and a Radical,’ he said, ‘ when Sir William Har- 
court was all but a Tory,’ and when Sir William Harcourt 
‘was posing as the true successor of the Whigs; and I 
shall remain a Liberal and a Radical through all the 
changes through which Sir William Harcourt has yet to 
pass. But though I am a Liberal and a Radical I like half 
a loaf better than no bread.’ If he cannot get disestab- 
lishment or universal School Boards, he is grateful for 
local government and for the other measures which the 
present Government has passed. 
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Mr. CraiG SeLiar occupied the chair at a banquet 
given by the Liberal Union in honour of Mr. Goschen. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in responding to the 
toast of his health, remarked very justly that there was 
no need for him to dwell on the merits of the Liberal 
Unionist party, which were sufficiently emphasised by Mr. 
Gladstone’s denunciations. 
in political excitement at present, we were threatened 
with a political campaign in the south-west of England. 
Would not that afford Mr. Gladstone, asked Mr. Goschen, 
an admirable opportunity of explaining the position which 


Although there was a lull 


Home Rule now occupies in his mind? 
argument would be an agreeable change from a cam- 
paign of invective. It would surely be unwise of the 
Separatists to occupy the three years that may elapse 
before a General Election in nothing but abuse. ‘ We 
know, said Mr. Goschen, ‘ how we intend, if we can, to 
fill up these three years.’ The policy of the Government 
is a policy of continuity ; and continuity is of all things 
most necessary for the prosperity of Ireland. ‘ Prosperity 
is the Unionist force. I am afraid, he added, ‘ it cannot 
be denied that misery is in some respects the Separatist 
lever.’ But the policy of the Government includes also 
the development and (what is still more important) the 
reform of local government in Ireland ; and perhaps, as 
Mr. Goschen put it with characteristic point, ‘ we shall be 
all the more able to grapple with reform because we have 
not paltered with revolution.’ Finally, Mr. Goschen dealt 
with the prospect of a general election, from which, as he 
pointed out, the Separatists have everything to lose. If 
they win, they will be at the beginning of their difficulties ; 
if they do not win, it means for them ‘absolute ruin and 
an absolutely intolerable position.’ 


A campaign of 


Mr. Jess was elected Regius Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge on Monday. The news can have been a sur- 
prise to no one. No doubt one of his rivals is an admirable 
Greek scholar ; and the prolusions of the other on Aristotle 
and Plato are much respected at Cambridge, whatever may 
be thought of them at other schools of learning. But Mr. 
Jebb’s qualifications were greater than either Mr. Fennell’s 
or Mr. Jackson’s. In truth, it may be said that he has in 
this country no superior and few equals in thoroughness 
and elegance of scholarship, in nicety of taste, and above 
all in intimate knowledge of the Greek tongue—which 
last is now well-nigh universally admitted to be a strong 
point in a candidate for a Greek chair. Meanwhile, 
Cambridge’s gain is Glasgow's loss. His place will be 
difficult to fill; but the learning of the country generally 
will doubtless profit by the change. For that Mr. Jebb 
should give up his Glasgow chair for the much less lucra- 
tive appointment at Cambridge (where he will not now 
have many pupils to ‘neglect’) seems to indicate not 
merely a preference for the academic surroundings of the 
south, but also an intention to devote himself to the work 
of editor and critic. 





Ir would be easy to make too much of the Belgrade 
riots. At a distance street-rioting sounds very formidable ; 
but it usually means very little, as we had an opportunity 
of seeing at the time of the Trafalgar Square disturbances. 
Already efforts have been made to show that Belgrade is 
in a condition of dangerous effervescence ; but we should 
like some better evidence than the rioting of a number of 
students and hot-heads of that sort. The Russian agen 
provocateur is familiar in Belgrade ; and if he could not get 
up a riot now and again, where would be the use of him? 
Still, it has to be remembered that the situation in Servia 
is, and for many years yet must be, more or less critical. 
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‘From Table Mountain to Cape Guardafui’ was Sir 
Bartle Frere’s ideal of a British African Empire as he 
dashed into the Zulu War. The policy of the late High 
Commissioner was premature rather than mistaken, and 
since his time the limits of British South Africa have been 
moved from the Vaal to the Congo; British subjects are 
rapidly acquiring preponderance in numbers and in influ- 
ence in the Transvaal; there are British interests and 
quasi-British authority on Lake Nyassa and on the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, whence through Egypt our word and weight 
may be said again to come on and to extend down the Nile 
Latest and boldest of all of the 
forward moves of English enterprise in Central Africa is 
the scheme of forming, by amalgamation of several exist- 


to the Mediterranean. 


ing companies and projects, a great British Chartered 
Company, which will take upon itself the charge of 
administering and developing all the country lying 
between British Bechuanaland on the south and Lake 
Tanganyika and the Congo Free State on the north, and 
between Portuguese possessions on the East and West 
Coasts. Lord Salisbury has plainly indicated that the 
Nyassaland posts cannot be helped from the East Coast, in 
case Portugal maintains her obstructive attitude ; but at the 
same time has stated that he regards British authority as 
finally established on the Zambesi and that river in the 
light of a channel of commerce ‘ flowing out of one State 
into another. The purpose of the new Company is ap- 
parent!y that of pulling the chestnuts out of the fire by 
boldly stepping across the space between the Protectorate 
in Khama’s country and Matabeleland and Nyassa and 
Tanganyika, thus traversing in the double sense the Por- 
tuguese claims of ‘ dominion from sea to sea,’ and carrying 
our flag to within ‘20 degrees of the Equator. It is a 
bold and even dangerous experiment, and, though it has 
already a vast amount of money at the back of it, it will 
have to be considered in all its bearings—commercial, 
political, and humanitarian—before it can obtain Govern- 
ment sanction. 


Tue English Universities’ missionaries in what was till 
lately the Sultan of Zanzibar’s territory are in dangerous 
straits. They have been asked to withdraw from the 
country until Captain Wissmann has finished chastising 
Bushiri and the other insurgent Arabs; but they are still 
at their posts, because they are either unwilling or unable 
to come away. 
pathy. They are in no way responsible for the troubles 
that have arisen in East Africa; and yet they are the 


In any case they are deserving of sym- 


sufferers. Some such message as this of ‘Save yourselves 
if you can’ has been addressed already to Gordon, to 
the garrison of Tokar, to Emin, and to the Nyassaland 
missionaries. But they have been praised for holding 
their posts at all risks. 
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THE VAGARIES OF THE GERMAN 
EMPEROR. 


U' to the time when the present Emperor of Ger- 
many came to the Throne, the Government at 
Berlin was singularly free from blundering. Many wise 
men in Europe are still persuaded that the annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine was a grave error, and one that 
was sure to bring trouble upon the annexationists ; but 
if that was a mistake, which remains doubtful, it was a 
mistake of calculation by some of the coolest heads in 
Europe, by whom the alternatives of taking or leaving 
could not be avoided. ‘There was nothing of the 
gratuitous blunder in it at any rate. Inconsiderate 
folly of all kinds was unknown in Berlin till the old 
Emperor died; but no sooner did that event occur 
than as fine a crop of this weedy sort of error sprang 
up in the Wilhelmstrasse as ever was seen elsewhere. 
The atrocious squabbling over the sick-bed of the 
Emperor Frederick ; the violent offence that was then 
offered to the domestic instincts of a singularly domestic 
people ; the needless irritation of the whole Liberal 
party ; the public blundering of the visit to the Czar, 
and the rebuff that rewarded it; the scandal of the 
young Emperor's deportment at Vienna; the yet 
greater scandal and still greater folly of His Majesty's 
conduct at the Vatican; all this will be remembered 
on the instant, as well as such mistakes as were com- 
mitted by wiser men than the Emperor in Samoa and 
at Zanzibar. Other examples might be named ; but 
till last week these were the greatest, and all have been 
overshadowed by another for which the vigorous but 
most unwise head of the German Empire seems to be 
alone responsible. 

It has been denied that there was ever any intention 
of taking the Italian King to Strasburg, there to 
show him a captured city and a conquered people. 
Reasons of State make the denial all but imperative. 
Contradiction is a matter of course. And, possibly, 
there may be truth in it; but all the evidence goes to 
show that the Emperor did promise himself the pleasure 
of which he was promptly balked by the interference 
of his Chancellor. It occurred to his Imperial Majesty 
as a happy thought. Untrained, as yet, in the habit 
of submitting all such matters to his advisers,and unused 
to doubt his judgment any more than his authority, he 
seems to have thrown out the suggestion to his guest, 
who accepted it ; but while preparation was made for 
carrying out the precious idea, it came to the know- 
ledge of the youthful potentate’s councillors and was 
promptly quashed. ‘That seems to have been the origin 
of the ‘ incident, but not the end of it. The project 
was immediately reported in France, with the conse- 
quences that would be no surprise to any man of sense 
and sensibility. ‘The whole press, the whole population, 
were roused to instant indignation ; and he must be a 
pedant indeed who does not understand how natural 
that indignation was, and how deep the mortification 
that rankled beneath it. Stolid Britons as we are, we 
often laugh at the excesses of French susceptibility, and 
wonder at the furious folly of its manifestations. Mak- 
ing all allowance for the coolness of self-esteem, we are 
almost as often justified ; but in this case the laugh is 
brutal and-the sneer unworthy. A much more patient 
and humble people than the French might have been 
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expected to take alarm from the proposed parade, 
and to have resented the coarse indifference of 
the German Emperor to what every patriot in his 
own land must know to be a natural and honour- 
able feeling of humiliation. It is a shame to us that 
some of our own prints—or at least the one which is 
most often accepted on the Continent as speaking the 
mind of Englishmen—treated the inevitable, reasonable 
outbreak of French anger with slighting derision. But 
most of us understand it better; and understand, 
too, that even if it went beyond the occasion it is a 
serious thing, and at the best must have serious conse- 
quences. No explanation, no denial, no apology, will 
do away with the exasperation which this stupid pro- 
ject of a moment has excited in France; and though 
war may not be a day nearer on that account, all that 
makes for war has been strengthened. Do the Germans 
wish to make themselves more hated in France? It 
does not seem to be a politic desire, under any circum- 
stances ; but however that may be, more hatred there 
is. Do they wish for the overthrow of the present 
French Government? Apparently not: but M. Carnot 
and his Cabinet are weaker by much. Does it seem 
good to them that yet greater numbers of French- 
men should turn to General Boulanger? Unless we 
have all been mistaken hitherto, that is just what 
the German Government does not want: but the 
thing is done. Is it a point of German policy to 
drive the French into the acceptance of any conditions 
for the sake of a Russian alliance? That is not a 
reasonable supposition, but yet we see how strong a 
drift to Russia the French mind has taken. Is it of no 
consequence, the revival of bad feeling in the con- 
quered provinces? Is the German Government in- 
different to the length of time it may take to reconcile 
the people in those provinces to its own rule? Surely 
not. There is more here than mere matter of senti- 
ment; and wherever in Alsace or in Lorraine it is be- 
lieved that they were to be made a show for the German 
Emperor's Italian ally, rebellion there must be. 

A glance at these considerations is quite enough ta 
assure any reasonable mind that the ‘Strasburg inci- 
dent’ is no trifle; and that nothing that can be said 
about it officially, nothing that can be written about it 
in a press which is reptilian in the eyes of Frenchmen, 
is likely to mend matters much. Even in Italy it will 
not be without effect. No doubt the majority of Italians 
rejoice in the German alliance; but there has always 
been a vigorous minority that misdoubted it, and 
though the influence of that minority may not be 
great, it cannot have been lessened by the great sen- 
sation of the week. For every other European Power 
it has much significance also; while all that is reason- 
able in Germany itself must tremble a little, supposing 
it true that the Emperor really did propose to his ally 
this scandalously foolish military prank at Strasburg. 
Of course if he did not, and if Europe in general, and 
Germany in particular, can be persuaded of ¥, as the 
French will never be, the case is altered. But here 
there is very much doubt. The most trustworthy 
accounts of the matter are in precise accordance with 
all that is known of the Emperor's character, and make 
of it a mere repetition of his arrogant follies at Vienna 
and at the Vatican. Of these and some other mistakes 
it was said some time ago that ‘though His Majesty 
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may boast of a thousand qualities good in the barrack 
and the tented field, he is manifestly capable of 
blundering fatally as uncontrolled head of a great 
military Empire. So much could be said with con- 
fidence then, when already a doubtful prospect began 
to open. If it truly be that the Emperor has 
given another proof of his want of wisdom—and 
such a proof !—it is not France alone that will 
have to look out. What of his allies? Can they be 
supposed indifferent ? When he quitted the Austrian 
capital he left many good heads aching with doubt, 
and they are not less numerous to-day, we may be 
certain. Is it no concern of ours, even? Surely not, 
seeing how enormously important to us is the con- 
tinuance of peace, and how much its chances are 
diminished by the appearance on the German throne 
of a wilful young soldier, vain of his power, sworn to 
the sword, insensible to the deficiencies of his judgment 
and in love with his own unconsidered impulses. Why, 
if such an ‘ incident ’ as we are considering had occurred 
just when a Boulanger had come to the head of affairs 
in France, who is to say whether that Man of Destiny 
could have held himself back from war? Bad for 
France that might have been, bad for us in sufficiently 
full measure it must have been; and how as to the 
Germans themselves ? They cannot but feel that the 
time is not far off when they will lose the great intel- 
lect and the commanding authority upon which they 
most rely. Even while Prince Bismarck lives such 
things can happen as we have lately seen. And Ger- 
many without her Bismarck, and with this headstrong 
young Emperor who already looks upon the Chancellor 
as somewhat passé, and who is so thoroughly resolved 
to be master, what sort of prospect is it for her ? 
When the old Emperor died, and his son after him, 


there was a great change in the affairs of Germany. 


MODERN JARGON. 
DEVOTEE once brought two boys to Mr. Dis- 


raeli, and asked him to give them good advice. 
‘My boy,’ said the sage to the eldest of the lads, ‘ never 
ask who wrote the Letters of Junius. And you, my 
child, he remarked to the younger, ‘never bother about 
the Man in the Iron Mask, or you will be as great a 
bore as your brother!” ‘To a third infant he might 
have observed: ‘ Never write about style, or you will 
prove that you have none. If this advice had been 
offered to Mr. John M. Robertson, he, perhaps, would 
never have indited Essays towards a Critical Method 
(London: Unwin). Even in an age of ambitious medi- 
ocrity, this work is remarkable and monumental. Never, 
never—nay, not in American literature—have we en- 
countered such a master of putting things in the wrong 
way, the heavy way, the dismal way, the dull way, as 
Mr. John M. Robertson. He is hunting for that 
Philosopher's Stone of the intellectually unemployed, a 
Scientific Method in Criticism; and he writes about 
style so much that he must surely think he under- 
stands it. We shall therefore give a very brief list of 
strange phrases favoured by Mr. John M. Robertson, 
and more or less unknown to earlier masters of our 
English tongue:—‘ Tendential’ ; ‘dissolutional’; ‘Greece 
and Rome evolved towards inanition’; ‘ saugrenu spread- 
eagleism’: ‘ that basic principle’ ; ‘a fictionist’ ; ‘ Jane 
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Austen was content to smilingly finish off her 
stories’; ‘an impression of adequate mentality’; ‘ he 
rarely projects a personality that is not perfectly with- 
in his range’ ; ‘ the fictive figure and the implied every- 
day surroundings in which he lives’; Fortunio has 
‘nothing in the nature of a soul by which he relates to 
ours’; ‘operose heroics over that undertaker’s apotheosis, 


the funeral of the Duke of Wellington’ ; ‘ the moral of 


those murky utterances ° ; ‘domestic use had pre-empted 
past hope of elevation the illuminant in question’; ¢ in- 
spirational value, ete. «.7.A.  U.s.W. 

These are only a few fine flowers of Mr. Robertson’s 
rhetoric culled with the casual paper-knife which has 
not wandered through half his leaves. Yet even on 
these blooms fond fancy may brood as Ophelia moral- 
ised of rosemary and rue. ‘'Tendential, for example, is 
a nice word, but is it in the dictionary of the past, or 
must it wait to ‘come out’ in the Clarendon Press's 
large lexicon ? To introduce the adverb between ‘ to” 
and the infinitive is a licence favoured by many unpre- 
tending novelists, but why should this elegant writer, 
Mr. Robertson, sin against light ? ‘ Mentality’ means 


intellectual force perhaps, or perhaps ‘strength of 


mind * would serve the turn. How a writer can ‘ pro- 
ject a personality * that is not perfectly ‘within his 
range’ we shrink from trying to conjecture. A gun 
projects a shell or a ball at a target within or not 
within its range; can Mr. Robertson be thinking 
vaguely of comparing Mr. Howells to a field-piece ? 
Or is it that his metaphors don’t hold water ? 

If one may call a novelist a ‘ fictionist, no doubt we 
may Call one of his persons ‘a fictive figure, or a ‘ figura- 
tive figment, for that matter. Mr. Robertson, appa- 
rently, would think it proper to say, ‘ among the fictive 
figures of British fictionists, the personality of Balfour 
of Burley is projected quite within Scott’s range.” Then 
he might favour us with some remarks on a topic no 
less mysterious than ‘the implied every-day surround- 
ings in which he lives.’ 
ings’? Is this good style? Does this beseem a judge 


What are ‘implied surround- 


who is so hard on Lord Tennyson and Longinus, who 
thinks Mr. Howells ‘ more nearly a faultless stylist than 
even’ George Eliot herself—and yet who dares to lift 
up his critical hands against his father Parmenides, 
against Mr. Howells? Mr. Robertson has no style 
which ‘ relates to that’ of good English writers, as he 
might put it himself, when complaining, with his usual 
happy humour, of Fortunio’s lack of soul. Once more, 
to quote Mr. Robertson, his ‘ utterances” are ‘ murky, 
and are likely to bring our age to ‘epochal paralysis.” 
‘Epochal’ is undeniably good ; and so is ‘ eventuated ” 
a pleasing term employed by this rigid censor of other 
people. 

As to the ‘ total cerebration’ of Mr. Robertson, to 
use a phrase of his own, we have nothing disrespectful 
to say. He seems to have read a great deal, and to 
have read thoughtfully, after his dour fashion. His 
ideas are not always our ideas, but that is neither here 
nor there. In Mr. Robertson’s case ‘ the residual im- 
pression being one of a very considerable total cerebra- 
tion, may leave him bulking really largely’ as an intelli- 
gent and industrious but uninviting amateur of letters. 
This gem of language is itself borrowed from what 
Mr. Robertson says about Ben Jonson. But, if we 
consider our author an epochal stylist, our residual 
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impression is that Mr. Robertson’s tendential evolution 
develops in the direction of the most intolerable jargon. 
He talks about ‘ the glazing Byzantine eye,’ as if his own 
English was not, so to speak, Byzantine. The eye of 
the luckless critical Muse must be not only ‘ glazing "— 
the shutters must be up and the early-closing movement 
adopted, if Mr. Robertson’s style finds favour. Perhaps 
we ought to apologise for using phrases ‘ pre-empted’ by 
the Prize Ring, but almost any foible of slang is plea- 
sant after dwelling in Mr. Robertson’s ‘implied sur- 
roundings’ and toying with residual impressions of his 
total cerebration, whatever all that may mean. Mr. 
Robertson classes Lord Tennyson with ‘ prophets and 
Christian warriors and other self-esteeming persons.’ In 
the noble army of self-esteeming persons, whether pro- 
phets and Christian warriors be enrolled there or not, 
must certainly be counted our author, who, writing as 
Mr. Robertson does, gravely sets forth to teach other 
people how to write. 

The ‘ factual basis’ (Robertson) of our opinion is not 
altered when this author writes about a béte noir! So 
may all men perish who strive to instruct their grand- 
mothers in an elementary process of nutritial activity. 
Style is catching. 





THE REFORM OF THE DECALOGUE. 


E had occasion a fortnight ago to call attention to 
an article in a leading Parnellite journal which 
was devoted to proving that intentional lying in public 
in order to gain a political advantage was a polite accom- 
plishment in which every politician worthy of the name 
should be a well-graced expert. The proposition seemed 
rather a hard saying ; but when it was pointed out that 
to take the old view not only involved throwing over a 
distinguished leader but indicated a deceitful and hypo- 
critical mind in the taker, it became clear that there 
was room for the new authorised version. 

Another important addition has now been made to 
the New Decalogue which is equally worthy of our 
attention. So long as the old-fashioned fallacy pre- 
vailed that the man who went out armed with a deadly 
weapon in pursuit of an illegal object, and who, while 
so engaged, shot a man dead who lawfully interfered 
with the accomplishment of the unlawful end, was a 
murderer, the Sixth Commandment seemed to be un- 
pleasantly relevant to the act. But The Pall Mall 
Gazette is equal to the occasion. Face to face with the 
fact that its protégés are accustomed to glory in the 
murder of Police-Constable Brett, and aware that they 
have recently chosen a British Court of Justice as a 
fitting place for the exposition of their view, it has 
applied itself to the task of soothing the consciences of 
those half-hearted supporters who might be supposed 
to feel some qualms in accepting a doctrine which, if 
carried out logically, would put every one of them at 
the mercy of any cut-throat who knew enough of the 
jargon of the day to prove that their death was de- 
manded for the advancement of his political fancies. 
It is almost an insult to the intelligence of our readers 
to waste time in examining the tissue of sophistries with 
which our contemporary endeavours to delude other 
people, and, for all we know, has succeeded in delud- 
ing itself. It is sufficient to point out that when 
men go out on an errand armed with revolvers, 
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and intending to use them, they have the intent 
to kill, and to kill illegally, which constitutes the 
crime of murder. To pretend that a gang of rebels 
take their pistols with them for the purpose of open- 
ing doors is a suggestion about which we need not 
trouble our heads. Nor is the apology mended one 
whit by the allegation that the shooting of a faithful 
officer for discharging his duty was an act of war. A 
man’s moral sense must be fuddled almost beyond cure 
if he can be taken in by so shallow a piece of argument. 
A la guerre comme ala guerre, asa distinguished patriot 
has recently remarked. War with two sides to it any 
one can understand. If the murderers of Sergeant 
Brett had been met with their own weapons, and either 
shot at sight or hanged on the nearest lamp-post, there 
would no doubt have been some semblance of the con- 
ditions of actual warfare. But warfare in which the 
attacking party is to kill, burn, and destroy at his plea- 
sure, while the attacked is to be vilified for defending 
himself, is a farce which has not even the power of 
amusing. 

If, however, the Parnellite organ had stopped at this 
point, there would perhaps be not much to complain 
of. The Sixth Commandment will doubtless survive its 
substitute in the New Decalogue. The exhibition is 
rather laughable, rather deplorable, but that is all. 
There is, however, another aspect of the article in 
which this precious apologia is contained which is 
far more serious. More than twenty years ago a young 
and able lawyer was employed in the service of the 
Crown to assist in the conduct of a Crown prosecution. 
The young counsel did his duty honourably and effici- 
ently, and from that day to this no man has been 
found to breathe a word against him for the way in 
which he performed his task. For years that man 
has honourably and faithfully discharged the high and 
responsible office of one of Her Majesty’s judges. In 
that station he has won the honour and the esteem of 
all men, he has escaped the malice of the most malevo- 
lent, the accusation of the most ignorant. Chosen for 
his high character and known probity to preside over 
an important tribunal, under circumstances of excep- 
tional difficulty he has hitherto discharged his functions 
with a dignity and an impartiality which even the 
enemies of his country have been forced to acknowledge. 
He is now at last held up to infamy. ‘The man who 
in 1867, acting as the sleuth-hound of the Treasury, 
hunted down these popular “martyrs,” is now, as Presi- 
dent of the Special Commission, sitting in judgment 
upon the elected representatives of the Irish people.’ 
We quote from The Pall Mall Gazette. No comment 
is necessary. It is possible, however, to play one’s cards 
a little too openly. It may be necessary to discredit 
the Court: if so, a little more judgment should have 
been displayed. We are mistaken if this gross imputa- 
tion (for if it be not an imputation the reminiscence 
is absolutely pointless) will arouse any feeling but one 
of disgust and contempt for a cause which can only be 
fought for with such poisoned weapons. 

But we have not exhausted the clauses of the New 
Decalogue. ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour. So ran the unrevised text. ‘Thou 
shalt bear false witness as long as it pays’ is the 
amended version. We now have it on the authority of 
the individual who is most competent to speak on the 
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point that the foul charges of felony brought against Lord 
Spencer by United Ireland were false, and false to the 
knowledge of the men who made them. But what 
matters? According to the authorised exponents of 
the new morality, the man who has sought to further 
his cause by such means is not only to be tolerated, but 
to him is to be assigned the place of honour in the bead- 
roll of the party. Again, ‘Thou shalt not steal’ has 
served its turn. ‘Thou shalt thieve, and shalt call thy 
thieving the Plan of Campaign’ is the latter-day doc- 
trine. No amount of special pleading and mystification 
will, however, succeed in blinding people to the fact 
that the fraudulent diversion of other people’s money 
into your own pocket for your own purposes is theft 
pure and simple, and an uneasy consciousness of this 
painful fact evidently oppresses our opponents ; for one 
or two persons of eminence are always held in reserve 
against an emergency who have not been allowed to 
compromise themselves by accepting this particular item 
of the new creed. In very old-fashioned circles they 
may still prove useful at a pinch. 

It may be said that the cant and make-believe against 
which we have been inveighing is not worth troubling 
our heads about, that it deceives nobody, not even its 
authors. ‘To a certain extent thisis true. Most of the 
new-morality men are quite aware of the real nature of 
their doctrines. A few are not: a long course of intel- 
lectual dram-drinking has brought them into a condi- 
tion in which they really take the creations of their 
own brain and their own pen to be right flesh and 
blood. But after all this is not the aspect of the 
question which concerns us most. What does concern 
all Unionists, and what does serve as an immense en- 
couragement to. those who are not followers of Mr. 
Parnell, is the condition of a party which can only 
live in such an atmosphere of self-deception, and can 
only make a case against its enemies by accusations so 
transparent and insinuations so base. 

After all it is not a wise and honourable thing to lie ; 
it is not honest to steal; it is wrong to murder even 
though the murder be called by a fine name ; and there 
is very strong reason to believe that a cause which can- 
not be maintained without proving the negative of all 
these propositions is neither worthy nor honest. 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLIES. 


O some who had studied the reports of the sittings 
of the Courts of the Churches it might appear 
that the busier the Assemblies are with matters of dis- 
cipline and Church government the better for them and 
their Churches. They might then be kept out of mis- 
chief, and the being who is supposed to have found his 
vocation in purveying work for ‘idle hands’ would, so 
far at least as the Fathers and Brethren are concerned, 
have found his occupation gone. To such critics of the 
Churches the record of this year’s meetings of the 
Assemblies must present a melancholy retrospect. And 
there is no place of refuge for the orthodox, for the 
Free Church is as bad as if not worse than the Estab- 
lishment. The one relaxes formulas, the other appoints 
a teacher of youth who is acknowledged to hold views 
and to teach matters which ought to make the Disrup- 
tion worthies rise from their graves to bear testimony 
against him. 
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The facts, however, must be faced. ‘The Churches’ 
representatives, having nothing else to do, with a com- 
mon accord, which unfortunately they seldom display, 
set about declaring that they have been ‘suckled in a 
creed outworn,’ and ‘black Moderate’ and ‘ranting 
Evangelical’ have both determined to cast Calvin and a 
great many other people to the winds. The worst of 
it is that they glory in it, and find their excuse in 
an appeal to the spirit of the age. If they are justi- 
fied in this, then the age cannot be so bad after all, for 
any attempt on the part of the clergy of the Churches 
to free themselves from the trammels of a Confession of 
Faith which the majority of them cannot honourably 
subscribe must be welcomed by honest men. If it 
is a sign of the time, then it is a sign that the time 
breeds honesty and courage. This movement—for it is 
no flash in the pan of liberality, but really a step in the 
direction of still greater freedom, is no mere attempt at 


‘Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer.’ 


The ‘heretics’ are vastly too much in earnest for 
anything so purely academical as sneers. ‘They argue, 
they protest, they appeal to reason, to justice, and all 
the rest of it. More: they recognise the false position 
they occupy; they know the horrible pangs they 
endured—at least those of them who were not cynics— 
when they signed the formulas ; and, like honest men 
and brave men, they are determined to make an attempt 
to cause these things to cease. 

The Church of Scotland has given some relief to its 
elders. ‘To many it must appear to be more a matter 
of words than of facts, and in any case it is no more 
than was expected ; still, everybody except the strictest 
sect seems to be proud of it. The proceedings of the 
Free Church are, however, more noteworthy. The 
election of Dr. Marcus Dods to the Professorship is the 
outstanding fact in the proceedings of this Assembly. 
It is well, of course, that too much should not be made 
of this, else the ‘heretics’ may suffer the fate of 
Humpty Dumpty. Dr. Dods’s personal influence and 
undoubted popularity had no doubt much to do 
with the thumping majority by which he won the 
responsible post. Still the fact that he was elected 
is in itself significant of this much. It means 
that those in the Free Church who drove a lesser 
man but no greater a heretic from their midst 
only a few years ago have dwindled to an impotent 
minority. It is needless to discuss the question of the 
appointment of the Committee on Confession which 
was made on Thursday. Their report a year hence will 
be curious reading, unless they deliberately shirk the 
question and decline to lead their Church so far as the 
Church of Scotland went last Wednesday. But in the 
meantime the matter is of no great importance. 

Apart from these doctrinal questions there is 
little to chronicle. Lord Balfour of Burleigh was 
trenchant in his exposure of the tactics to which 
the advocates of Disestablishment find themselves 
reduced. If further proof of his contentions were 


needed it is to be found in the fact—a fact not without 
importance to the future of Scottish Ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements—that many of those Free Churchmen who 
not long ago followed Principal Rainy through thick 
and thin, through mud and morass, towards Dises- 
tablishment, have now sought refuge on the solid 
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ground of charity and toleration. When the two 
Churches are marching in such parallel lines of thought, 
it is surely no vain imagining that they may find that 
in the future unity and not antagonism is their only 
consistent policy. 





THE SCOTS GLADSTONIAN YOUNG WOMAN. 


HE Gladstonian Young Woman —‘ young” is 
applied indifferently to the married and the un- 
married, being so used by M. Flaubert, M. de Mau- 
passant, ‘Mr. Randolph, and most other authorities 
—is almost the only possession which Unionists need 
grudge the Party of Disintegration. For she is natur- 
ally as charming and interesting as the Gladstonian 
Young Man is the reverse. He is attracted to Home 
Rule by the scope its advocacy gives him for the dis- 
play of egotism. She is won over by the appeal that 
is made in its name to the emotional and unselfish side 
of her nature. She has an ardent belief that Mr. Par- 
nell and Mr. Dillon are the Wallace and Bruce of 
present-day Ireland, and is quite prepared, like the 
Gladstonian candidate for one of the southern counties 
of Scotland, to ‘see the Ten Commandments written in 
John Dillon's face’°—not to speak of what in the eye of 
the law is an infraction of the Eighth in the shape of 
the Plan of Campaign. She has read anew her Scottish 
Chiefs, and has wept anew over the death of Marion and 
the hapless love of Helen. Mr. Parnell, she is sure, is such 
another as Wallace : a patient, long-suffering hero and 
martyr, almost done to death by Pigotts and Balfours 
and Websters. She reads with an unflagging interest 
and with ‘eyes bedimmed with tears’ all about his 
careworn face and his skinny, nervous hands. She sobs 
when he has to sit down exhausted. She breathes more 
freely when he dons a brand-new frock-coat, for is it 
not a good sign in man to be attentive to dress ? What 
the poor dear must have suffered when the mice ate his 
papers! And then that sorrow’s crown of sorrow, his 
not remembering inconvenient things! If the Scots 
Gladstonian Young Woman is unmarried, she wonders 
if there is a Helen wailing and waiting for the 
Nationalist leader as there was for the Scottish chief. 
Were she that fortunate person 





and being a young 
woman, and charming, why should she not be ?—she 
would take the advice of Anthony Trollope, and ‘ not 
be missish or coy in showing her love.’ 

Irish members dine with M. Boulanger, and accom- 
pany M. Rochefort to the Police Court. It is one of 
their legends that Mr. Parnell on one of his many— 
his very many—visits to Paris received the blessing 
of Victor Hugo, and it is their cue to fraternise with 
French political discontent, whether it takes the form 
of Gambettism or of Boulangism. This is politic, but 
is it not a little ungrateful to the memory of Gari- 
baldi ? For if there had been no Garibaldi there would 
have been no Scots Gladstonian Young Woman. She 
is to be found in full force in Glasgow—she can hardly 
be said to exist in Edinburgh—because Glasgow some 
years ago fell down and worshipped Garibaldi. That 
remarkable personality, that leonine presence, that in- 
exhaustible fund of courage and energy, was well worth 
admiring, and perhaps our Western capital took to 
adoring Garibaldi because she found in him a full- 
bloodedness,not unlike her own. Then, what young 
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woman, Gladstonian or other, could help being attracted 
to the Garibaldi not so much of Italy as of Anita—to 
him who loved as do the birds, or as did Jock o° 
Hazeldean and Young Lochinvar? Garibaldi left 
Glasgow and in the long-run the planet as well; but 
he also left the principle of nationality behind him, 
waiting to take on (in imagination or in fact) 
the flesh and blood of another dominating person- 
ality. Mr. Parnell has been fortunate in the time of 
his advent. The Scots Gladstonian Young Woman 
wanted a hero, and the head of the Nationalist party 
(unconsciously perhaps) applied for the situation. He 
had his principle of nationality too, and his band of 
trusty warriors, of whom it must be said in ordinary 
fairness that they undoubtedly form a horrid front. 
Then he finally received a testimonial from the 
Gladstonian Young Woman's natural leader; and 
there never was, after all, such a dear, grand won- 
derful old man! And so Mr. Parnell has taken in 
her heart the place of Garibaldi, and has kept it in 
spite of Mr. Harrington’s moustache and Mr. O’Brien’s 
small-clothes and sandwiches. And the Gladstonian 
Young Woman thinks Mr. Balfour ‘simply horrid’ ; 
forbids her small friends to play golf because ‘ that 
man” plays it; joins the Ladies’ Liberal Association, 
adores the Countess of Aberdeen, takes to proselytisa- 
tion, committee meetings, and ,prison-sandwich recep- 
tions ; and generally raves, recites, and maddens over 
nationalities and battering-rams all round the land from 
Dowanhill to Arrochar. 

They say that the Scots Gladstonian Young Woman 
is falling off. She is not so attentive to dress as she 
used to be. Of an evening she is a bit of a dowdy. 
Whenever she can find an excuse she makes a sham of 
dressing for dinner, and not a labour of love as it ought 
to be. She has so many meetings to attend that, as 
she herself puts it, she has to throw on her things. If 
she is married, her husband has to complain that baby 
is left entirely to his nurse, and—which is perhaps of 
even more sinister omen—she forgets how absolutely 
indispensable it is that in weather like the present the 
champagne should be in ice at least half-an-hour be- 
fore dinner. If she is unmarried, her prospective hus- 
band grumbles at being asked to attend her to a Home 
Rule meeting instead of the classical concert. He 
notices, too, with anxiety that she is not chaussée 
nor coiffée as artistically as she was in the early 
months of her engagement, and that occasionally there 
comes into her face the eager dissatisfied look of 
the woman whose mission is not in the house- 
hold. The situation indicated by these symptoms 
might become serious if it continued for any length of 
time. It might end in domestic unhappiness or dissen- 
sion in cases where the Gladstonian Young Woman is 
married, or in alienation and rupture in cases where she 
is single. But happily there is no likelihood of the 
present state of things continuing very much longer. 
It will bring its own disillusionment with it. At 
the present moment the Gladstonian Young Woman 
believes literally in those whom she has not seen; 
distance has lent enchantment to her view. The fra- 
ternisation that has been going on in some quarters 
between the British and Irish sections of ‘the Home 
Rule Party’ has not yet been brought home to her. 
But it will be, one of these days. Mr. Parnell is to 
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visit Glasgow, and then it will be seen that he is not 
quite such another as Garibaldi. Besides, the Nation- 
alist leader is a gentleman by birth and training ; and 
there are Irishmen who are to him as Caliban to Pro- 
spero. The Glasgow Unionist Oberon need not be too 
solicitous about his Titania. When she sees Bottom 
as he is, then will come reaction, reflection—and the 
status quo ante the Gladstonian perversion. 





THE LORDS AND THE NAVY BILL. 


— of the more austere members of the Opposi- 
tion press—in particular The Daily News—have 
been provoked by the Lords’ debate on the Naval 
Defence Bill to make severe remarks on Earl Granville 
—we think most unjustly. They were kind enough 
not to name their noble friend, but they rebuked him 
none the less by a most transparent implication. It is 
their opinion that the Upper House did not discuss 
this great question with that dignity and thoroughness 
becoming its high position. The concern of Separatist 
Radicals for the character of the House of Lords is one 
of the most creditable things we know. They wish to 
mend it or end it, but they also wish it to remain unblem- 
ished for their ending or mending. This is magnanimous 
and even leonine. But in the present case their chival- 
rous tenderness for their enemy has led them into ex- 
cess. The House of Lords did not shirk the debate. 
It was opened by the Premier himself in a speech of 
adequate length. The official representative of the 
Admiralty spoke. Lord Northbrook did not leave the 
Liberal Unionists without a witness. Lord Sudeley and 
Lord Brassey were there as independent peers. Lord 
Alcester spoke for the Navy. What, then, was wanting ? 
It can only have been the Opposition—Lord Granville, 
in fact. Ifthe debate was not dragged out, the fault 
was his. He and his friends in another place must settle 
that between them. ‘To us it seems that he summed 
up the Opposition case in his own neat way ; and if he 
did not cause further waste of time, far be it from us to 
make that a charge against him. 

In truth the Opposition is not so much angry because 
enough was not said about the Naval Defence Bill as 
because such very pertinent remarks were made as to 
the reason why a stronger Navy is needed. Lord Salis- 
bury’s short but absolutely accurate statement of the 
position of Europe was the real cause of all this pother. 
This, too, is pretty to look at. The melancholy of 
The Daily News when it reflects that this country 
is at the mercy of its Minister for Foreign Affairs 
—a firebrand who rules unchecked by the authority 
of a Premier—is as comic as its regard for the re- 
putation of the House of Lords. If Lord Salis- 
bury is capable of being moved by Separatist criti- 
cism in newspapers—a weakness of which we do not 
suspect him—he may be tempted to extend his applica- 
tion of the old fable of the wolf and the lamb from the 
position of England among nations to his own position 
among Ministers. It is, said the Marquess, ludicrous 
that we should be accused of disturbing the peace of 
Europe by our armaments, when every nation on the 
Continent, from Germany in the north to Italy in the 
south, and from Belgium in the west to Roumania in 
the east, has been arming, fortifying, and shipbuilding 
at high-pressure for years past. Not less ludicrous is 
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it that he should be called a firebrand for saying 
not more but very distinctly less than every lead- 
ing statesman on the Continent has said again and 
again within the last forty-eight months. It is as 
patent as the sun at noonday that Europe is full of 
rumours and fears of war. One great Power is in the 
condition of a nervous householder on the outlook for 
burglars. Every time the furniture creaks it jumps to 
its revolver in a twitter of nerves—half rage and half 
terror. Another is sulking. These three are band- 
ing against those two. Half-a-dozen little ones are 
anxiously barring their front doors. From Bucharest 
to Paris all this has been explicitly recognised and called 
by its name. When its existence is briefly noted by 
the English Premier, however, it seems appropi.:.te to 
some to call him a firebrand. There is no danger that 
he will send off the powder—not the least. Europe 
(here we alter our figure and adopt the admir- 
able Bulgarian proverb)—Europe is wet to the skin, 
and another shower will not hurt it. We are not 
without a suspicion that we are doing the affected 
fears of the Separatists too much nine by arguing 
against them at all—but after all they do henson: some 
notice. If this is all the enemy can say, we may be well 
satisfied with the manner in which the game has been 
played on our side. Then, too, it is not superfluous to 
remind ourselves from time to time that we stand in 
the midst of a Europe which is looking forward with 
fear, with unwillingness to begin, but with a conscious- 
ness of the inability to avoid the evil, towards a war 
which all believe to be inevitable, but of which no man 
can calculate the extent or the consequences. This only 
folly or dishonesty would deny ; and only folly or trea- 
son would neglect to take the precautions it imposes. 
As regards | the discussion of the Naval Defences Bill, 
we are of opinion that the Lords said all they need 
have said, and also that no particular comment upon 
their words is required. The question had been thrashed 
out in the Commons, and the Upper House had no call 


to do more than rapidly survey it before reading the ° 


Bill a second time and give reasons for their judgment. 
This they did. The substance of all that had been 
said below was repeated in an infinitely more terse and 
convincing manner, and no longer obscured by fussy 
self-assertion, buffoonery, platitude, and obstruction. 
As we have already said it even more briefly than the 
Lords, there is no neéd to say it again. The Navy will 
be strengthened by ships of whieh the plans have 
already eee approved by the most competent autho- 
rities—this is good: it will be strengthened on a 
definite system—this is better: it will be strengthened 
quickly—this is best of all. 





THE R:.S.A. 


HE Royal Scottish Academy seems to be in a bad 
way. ‘Time was when it had claims to be con- 
sidered a power in the land. It was the centre of 
artistic life in Scotland, and its School presided over by 
Scott Lauder was turning out such men as Orchardson 
and Pettie and the two Grahams. Under its present 
management, the sceptre is fast falling from its nerveless 
hand, and unless a remedy is found, the disease—it 
might be described as laissez faire—which is killing 
it by inches will inevitably triumph. The Scottish 
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Academy cannot plead, like the respectable old gentle- 
man, on whom the ‘Grim Terror’ called, that it has 
not had warning. It can hardly be supposed that its 
members have remained insensible to the fact that the 
Scottish Academy has ceased to sway the power in art 
it once possessed. This year the decline was more 
manifest than ever. ‘The Exhibition was so poor that 
the public could not choose but stay away from it. The 
charge is made against the Council that to save a few 
pounds for the mutual insurance business the Exhibition 
is starved. The good native and foreign artists would 
gladly send their pictures to Edinburgh; but the 
penny-wise-and-pound-foolish Council decline to gua- 
rantee them carriage and incidental risk. All their 
wall-space is wanted for the annual acres of Academic 
canvas. This policy, of course, is finding them out. 
It is as foolish as that of the trader who, when busi- 
ness is slack, begins to curtail expenditure by stopping 
advertising. 

But that is not all. The strong point of the modern 
Scottish Academy—its position as a picture-shop—has 
also been assailed. ‘The syndicate who run the concern 
are, it seems, no better business men than they are artists. 
The public will not be charmed. If they purchase at 
all, it is in small and ever-diminishing quantities. At 
the Exhibition just closed, the sales have touched a 
lower figure than in its recent history. More money 
was taken at a certain auction of the works of a cer- 
tain painter than in three months at the Mound. 
A number of small pictures have been disposed of, 
but most of what may by courtesy be called the 
more important works have been returned, and some are 
already figuring in an auctioneer’s catalogue. All this 
is very distressing. We know with what feelings 
that man is regarded who has outlived his life’s work 
and physical strength. But we cannot look upon an 
institution in its dotage in the same way. We may 
regret that it has ceased to fulfil the purpose for 
which it was called into existence, but life is too 
hard and too practical to waste what the President 
would call, ‘ snivelling sympathy ° over it. The fact is, 
the Scottish Academy under its present management 
deserves little sympathy, snivelling or otherwise. In 
the course of the last sixty years the constitution of 
the country has undergone extensive modifications and 
alterations to bring it into harmony with modern life and 
thought ; but it is yet todawn upon the Scots Academi- 
cian that the world has been progressing since the Scots 
Academy was founded. It is true, it has more than once 
been mysteriously hinted that the Council of the Scottish 
Academy was discussing its ‘Charter.’ It is understood 
that this discussion has been going on for the last ten 
years; and at the hog-in-armour rate at which the 
conclave moves the close of the century will scarce see 
the end of it. If the Scottish Academy cannot read the 
signs of the times for itself, it had better be plainly 
told by some one who can that when an institution with 
a national name and professing to do national work is 
either unable or unwilling to perform its function, there 
are only two courses open to those who have to do with 
it. They must either change or be changed. The public 
are asking which it is to be. There is still time for 
the R.S.A. to set its house in order, and show the art- 
loving public and the artists outside its pale that it has 
@ serious sense of its duties and responsibilities. If it 
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is not prepared to do so adequately,’ it had better cease 
to block the way. 

The truth is, however, that the R.S.A., however ac- 
commodating its charter may be, can learn none of these 
things. It can never know—at least it seems incapable 
of recognising—that there are forty exhibitions now for 
one—and that one its own—of twenty years back. It 
has so far failed to see that whereas it was once sole 
master of the public taste, that variable and startling 
quantity has been getting itself educated by means of 
dealers’ shows and international exhibitions to a stan- 
dard far higher than its own, so that where at one time 
an hundred would have sought perfection in the works 
of Mr. John Smart (say) there are now some twenty 
who will seek and find it in the works of Corot. 
Lastly (for the present) it has long been evident that 
Academy prices are in no sense a criterion of value. So 
many have paid them and lost, that to the public at 
large—the public which knows nothing of pictures but 
what it can get from the report of a sale by auction 
—an Academy picture is rather suspect than other, and 
may be regarded as something which is worth so 
much less in proportion as it widens the distance be- 
tween the Mound and its ultimate destination. Such 
a sentiment of mistrust is hard to overcome; but the 
R.S.A. must overcome it with other things, or its future 
will be far worse than its present, though that, as we have 
seen, is bad enough to make its well-wishers despair. 





THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT DEBATE. 


A one who cares to remember the Gladstonian 

exposition of the meaning and scope of a debate 
upon a second reading, which was given when the Irish 
Home Rule Bill was being subjected to that ordeal, 
cannot but be struck by the entirely different light in 
which it now seems to be regarded by the authors of its 
being. In the case of the Home Rule Bill none of the 
details, however vital, had anything to do with the 
principle of the Bill, or, as the cant phrase was, with 
‘the general scope of the measure’; in the case of the 
Local Government Bill every detail, however unim- 
portant, seems to be regarded as part of the 
principle of the measure. Home Rule and Local 
Government differ without doubt toto calo; but 
why should the rules which govern the discussion of 
the second reading of the measures differ in any way ? 
Why should the cry in one case be ‘Say nothing now ; 
we shall get at the principle in discussing the details’ ; 
in the other, ‘ Let us discuss everything now ; it will 
save time in Committee ?” Can it be that in the former 
case there was a consciousness that the principle was 
radically wrong, and that if the Committee stage were 
reached it might somehow survive, when the attack 
was not concentrated but scattered over numberless 
clauses ? Can it be that in the latter there is an ad- 
mission that the principle and ‘ general scope of the 
measure’ are unassailable, and that while the only 
criticism possible is that which is appropriate to 
Committee, it is better that it should be made twice 
than that it should appear to the constituencies 
that at the second reading of a great Government 
measure the Opposition had nothing to say? The 
almost invariable apology with which the Opposition 
speeches have ended—that what has been said at this 
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stage will, it is hoped, save time in Committee—seems 
to point to this conclusion. It is as if these speakers 
had said, ‘I could have said this later, but I must say 
something now.’ 

We do not require, much less desire, to imitate this 
course and discuss matters which will come up for dis- 
cussion more appropriately at a later stage. It is 
enough for us at present that the principle of the 
measure—the reorganisation of Local Government 
upon a broadly popular basis—has met with universal 
approval, and that the plan upon which that reorgani- 
sation is proposed to be carried out is generally re- 
garded as one which proceeds upon right lines. That 
in detail it may be improved, and greatly improved, we 
do not doubt, and we hope much from its discussion in 
Committee—not a Committee of Scotch members only, 
but a Committee of the whole House. Many of the 
amendments hinted at are well worthy of consideration, 
and when the time comes doubtless will be favourably 
considered ; but in the tentative form in which they 
still are it would be premature to discuss them. The 
question of the extent to which free education 
should be carried, while it does not arise in a 
pure form under this Bill (as the financial resources 
with which it has to deal are limited), is one of 
great importance ; and the amendments which will be 
proposed in Committee with the view of making the 
benefits of free education more complete will certainly 
be looked forward to with interest and, if practicable, 
hailed with satisfaction. The same may be said of the 
proposal to introduce the service franchise in local 
elections. The decision upon that question must depend 
upon considerations of expediency. It cannot certainly 
be said that there would be anything anomalous in con- 
ferring a vote in local matters upon men who have been 
already recognised as fit to vote upon matters of vastly 
greater importance. The questions regarding the con- 
trol of Education and the Police rest upon a somewhat 
different footing. The one, requiring as it does the 
services of men of special qualifications, might suffer 
if it were transferred to bodies which have to discharge 
many other functions; the other, requiring above all 
things consistency and firmness, is, we think wisely, left 
undisturbed, at all events until the newly created bodies 
have got into thorough working order. 

The length to which the debate has extended is per- 
haps not to be greatly regretted. It has shown the 
great interest with which the measure has been received 
by the representatives of Scotland. And further, the 
amendments which have been forecast indicate the evi- 
dent intention which exists on all hands to deal with 
it in a patriotic spirit, and to bring it about that it 
shall take its place upon the statute book as complete a 
measure of local self-government for Scotland as the 
united wisdom of her children can devise. 





THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. ARCHER. 


6 oe are very superior people in Edinburgh,’ says 

the excellent dramatic critic of The World; and 
it may be conceded without argument that, as usual, 
the excellent dramatic critic of The World is right. 
* When I was in Edinburgh,’ he goes on to say, ‘I was 
a very superior person, and we shall make no difficulty 
about taking his word on this point also. It is obvious, 
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however, that London has done him rather harm than 
good, inasmuch as, in answer to our arraignment of the 
morality of The Profligate, he is prepared to own him- 
self ‘ still ecstatic over the fact that here, at last, is a 
play with a distinct and even obtrusive thesis, good, 
bad, or indifferent.’ Now this, as it seems to us, is a 
plain confession of weakness. A play with a thesis 
is the dramatic equivalent of a novel with a purpose, 
and we cannot doubt that Mr. Archer, who is nothing 
if not logical, is in a fair way of becoming a public—as 
it may be he has long been a secret—admirer of Robert 
Elsmere and A Dog of Flanders. Sweet are the uses of 
superiority. If Mr. Archer had stayed in Edinburgh, 
he would certainly have been able to refrain from being 
publicly interested in that which is neither art nor 
philosophy, but a feeble and prodigious combination of 
the two. 

There are still pickings upon the bones of The 
Profligate, and it is with a sense of real rejoicing that 
one returns upon one’s footsteps to contemplate Mr. 
Archer in the act of rejoicing over a thesis which began 
in life as a catchpenny appeal (or so it seems to us) to 
the upholders of a certain new and very nice morality, 
and ended even before the last descent of the act-drop 
as pitiful a specimen of the ‘burst drum’ as Fran- 
cillon itself. It is undesirable, says Mr. Pinero in the 
name of the New Morality, that the inevitable should 
happen in the life of man; and it is demonstrable that 
when it does happen the results are, as they ought to be, 
momentous and above all dramatic. That is, we imagine, 
the thesis to whose charms Mr. Archer has fallen a smil- 
ing victim. It is opposed to every sort and condition of 
experience ; but that is of no consequence at all. It is 
a thesis, and there is no more to say. And in obedi- 
ence to its requirements Mr. Pinero’s hero gets rid of 
what M. Dumas calls his capital, and years afterwards 
Mr. Pinero’s heroine resents the loss so bitterly that, 
although she is very much in love with him and he is 
very much in love with her, she flings herself in the face 
of nature and of custom, turns him out of the house, 
and for ever debars him her society. She is well mated, 
for he obeys her on every single point, and is so deeply 
impressed by the necessities of his author's thesis 
(which he takes almost as seriously as Mr. Archer 
himself) that he is only restrained by a conventional 
regard for the feelings of the common pittite from 
committing suicide. But, as M. Dumas has found to 
his cost, you must not ask too much of your thesis, lest 
it turn and rend you. Mr. Pinero is a dexterous play- 
wright, or he is nothing ; and having got as much out of 
his thesis as might commend him to believers in the 
New Morality, he has ended by so completely ignoring 
its existence that he restores his hero to the arms of his 
heroine, and makes everybody happy except the hero’s 
partner in iniquity. She, of course, is guilty of having 
loved so mournful a caricature of the average male as 
Mr. Pinero’s hero ; and the fault is not of those that 
are easy to forgive. But there was no place for her in 
Mr. Pinero’s thesis ; and while the Vile Seducer (as Mr. 
Stead would say) is left in the enjoyment of his re- 
pentant legal moiety (née Podsnap), she, poor wretch, is 
dismissed to endure the consequences of her wickedness. 
Obviously a little thesis is a dangerous thing, or in the 
course of some three or four acts it would not be able 
to transform the exponent of a novel theory of morality 
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into a simple follower of Mrs. Grundy. Obviously, too, 
Mr. Archer is not curious in theses, or he would have 
seen that this one of Mr. Pinero’s is in no way essen- 
tial to the work of which it professes to form a part. 
The problem of how to bring division upon Amandus 
and Amanda, and to keep them yearning until as much 
‘emotion in action’ had been developed as the situa- 
tion would stand is at least as old as the modern theatre; 
and in The Profligate Mr. Pinero has but worked it 
out anew. The thesis which he has tied to its tail is 
only a piece of decoration—at best is but a new thing 
in trucs. A certain sentiment is in the air; and it re- 
dounds to his credit that he has perceived its possibili- 
ties and adapted them to stage uses. It is his misfor- 
tune rather than his fault that he has done his spiriting 
to so little purpose, and that of what is really the stuff 
of tragedy he should have been able to make no more 
than a common stage-machine. It would have been 
more dramatic and more interesting had his hero’s crime 
been burglary or arson in the third degree ; but it would 
not have been as fashionable, the journalistic touch 
would have been wanting, and the excellent dramatic 
critic of The World would not perhaps have been found 
revelling in theses where thesis there is none, but only 
a novel and not (it would seem) particularly useful bit 
of ficelle. 

‘ All that I want, said old Dumas, the very genius of 
drama, ‘is four boards, four trestles, two actors, and a 
passion.” And ‘ All that I want,’ says Mr. Archer, the 
very genius of dramatic criticism, ‘is four boards, four 
trestles, two actors, and a thesis... Such are the conse- 
quences of leaving Edinburgh for London, and ceasing 
from being a Superior Person altogether. Such, as it 
seems to us, is the true lesson of the Strange Case of 
Dr. Archer and Mr. Thesis. If Mr. Archer had _re- 
mained in Edinburgh, he would not have been so far 
deboshed by the first nights to which the excellent 
dramatic critic of The World must of necessity submit 
—the ‘suggestiveness’ of Mr. Irving, the ‘art’ of Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, the ‘ personality’ of Mr.Wilson Barrett, 
the ‘individuality’ of Mr. R. Buchanan, and all the 
rest of it—as to have turned with a sigh of relief to 
such a deus ex machina (if he will forgive us the expres- 
sion) as a ‘thesis’ as understood by Mr. Pinero. He 
would have remembered that the essential in drama is 
emotion in action. He would have reflected that there 
is no thesis in Hamlet, none in Antony and Cleopatra, 
none in la Tour de Nesle, none in Antony, none in la 
Camaraderie, une Chaine, and un Verre d’Eau, none in 
Maitre Guérin, [ Aventuriére, les Lionnes Pauvres, le 
Mariage @Olympe. Forgetting his Ibsen (who is 
so far an unknown quantity), he would have recog- 
nised that the masterpieces of M. Dumas—le Fils 
Naturel, Denise, le Demi-Monde, Monsieur Alphonse, 
and the rest—are dramas not because but in spite of 
the thesis with which each one is weighted. And, being 
an undeteriorated Superior Person, he would have re- 
quested to be rid of all that rubbish, and to have been 
put face to face with something like a play. As 
things are, he is happier than he deserves to be. He is 
in love with the thesis, and his passion will not go un- 
rewarded. For he knows his Britain, and he knows 
that for one who will give him a play there are a thou- 
sand who will give him a thesis—who will, in other 
words, call ‘Fudge’ to him as long as he has ears to hear. 
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MODERN MEN. 
MR. R. W. COCHRAN-PATRICK. 


[F this session should prove, as it ought to do, a session 

of Scottish legislation, it will also be the session of 
Mr. Cochran-Patrick, who is really member, though no- 
minally Permanent Under-Secretary, for Scotland. Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick’s abandonment of a Parliamentary career 
was a great misfortune for his party, even although it will 
probably prove, in the long-run, to have been of consider- 
able advantage to his country. For he was one of those 
rare aves in politics, and especially in Scottish politics, of 
whom all men not only speak but think well. No repre- 
sentative of Scotland ever showed himself at once a more 
loyal or a less embittered partisan than did Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick during the too short period in which he was mem- 
ber for North Ayrshire. There was regret even among his 
opponents when misplaced gratitude on the part of the 
county electors to Mr. Gladstone for having rounded off 
the political work of Lord Beaconsfield by enacting House- 
hold Suffrage for counties led to his being, like so many 
other Conservative Members of good standing, rejected 
by his constituents in 1885. Had he been available 
to his Party in 1886, he would again have been returned 
for North Ayrshire. Had he been available to his Party 
in 1888, he, and not Mr. Sinclair, would have been Mem- 
ber for the Ayr Burghs to-day. 

It must be allowed, however, that the aptitudes and 
excellences which Mr. Cochran-Patrick has exhibited dur- 
ing his Parliamentary career as a man of affairs specially 
qualified him for the position of Permanent Member for 
Scotland which he now fills with such general satisfac- 
tion. These he showed in an equal measure within and 
outside of St. Stephen’s. The most notable fact in con- 
nection with his popularity when in the House of Commons 
was that it was never associated with, or attributed to, 
mere irresolution, weak-kneedness, or flaccid good-nature. 
Mr. Cochran-Patrick has always spelt ‘compromise’ in 
bold capitals. To him it has meant disregarding acci- 
dentals, and firmly grasping essentials, while not neglecting 
details, in the preparing of measures, or even in the taking 
of tactical Parliamentary steps, calculated to meet with 
the approbation of the public. All who were in any way 
associated or even acquainted with the labour involved in 
passing the Scottish Educational Endowments Act, which 
is so honourably associated with the Educational Vice- 
Presidency of Mr. Mundella, are aware of the help that 
Mr. Cochran-Patrick gave in moulding that measure, and 
in rendering it acceptable to the Scots members and 
the House of Commons generally. For it is a difficult art, 
and one that comes by nature only—that of privately 
making measures acceptable to members, more especially 
to Scots members, who happen to be of all shades of 
politics, and of all hues of partisanship. A Radical repre- 
sentative is nothing if not jealous of any apparent attempt 
to ‘nobble’ him in the interests of ‘ a bloated aristocracy ’ 
and ‘a privileged order.’ Then he knows everything 
political under the sun; he resents as a personal insult 
any proposal to communicate knowledge to him, even 
although his own knowledge is worse than the ‘ slovenly 
omniscience’ which Macaulay attributed to Brougham. 
How Mr. Cochran-Patrick succeeded in overcoming pride, 
prejudice, and petty partisanship and in making any 
seeming advances of the button-holing sort as practically 
valuable in their results as they were sincere in their pur- 
pose, and all by means of his contagious frankness and 
transparent simplicity of motive, was a mystery to many 
of his friends. But his success was unquestionable. He 
seemed. to have a sort of telephonic communication with 
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the business side of every member's nature, whether he 
were Conservative or Radical. This faculty is now even 
more valuable to him than it was before, and he can 
give it freer play, as his official position renders it out of 
the question that he should dream of turning his lobbying 
talents to party account. Unfortunately Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick was not sufficiently long in Parliament to carry 
measures of his own through the House of Commons. But 
he has now the opportunity of being legislatively useful 
to his country in quite as effectual, if not in quite so direct 
a fashion as he was between 1880 and 1885. If the 
Local Government scheme and the Universities Bill pass 
this session, Lord Lothian and the Lord Advocate will be 
the first to admit that of this legislative success the Per- 
manent Under-Secretary for Scotland magna pars fuit— 
though both are too cultured to say so in a Latin phrase, 
which now-a-days comes trippingly to the tongue even 
of a Home Rule bailie. Mr. Cochran-Patrick’s late col- 
leagues in Parliament—such, for example, as Sir Charles 
Dalrymple and Dr. James A. Campbell—will also allow 
that with the exception of the late Duke of Buccleuch 
and the living Duke of Richmond and Gordon no Scots 
gentleman of our time is such a master of the principles 
and is so familiar with the routine of Local Government 
business on this side of the Tweed. 

‘Dod’—the ‘Dod’ of the 1880-1885 Parliamentary 
period—does not inform the public when Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick was born. Nor does it concern one particularly 
to make good the deficiencies of that excellent Parlia- 
mentary companion. It is enough to say that he is in the 
prime of life—as the prime of life is now understood ; 
that he received the usual Scoto-Anglican University 
training of a Scots gentleman (somehow one does not 
think of him as a ‘ laird’) ; and that his estate is situated in 
that region of Ayrshire which poets and thrushes love, and 
in which some day an Edinburgh physician will discover 
that a Scottish Bournemouth—perhaps without the sea, 
Skerryvore, and Mr. Stevenson—ought to be planted. Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick is above all things a man of business: in 
the Board-room of the Glasgow and South-Western Railway 
he is almost as familiar a figure as he is in Dover House 
or in the lobby of the House of Commons. But, like all 
busy men who are also men of sense, he hasa hobby. He 
is one of the most able and enthusiastic of Scottish arche- 
ologists: his work on The Coinage of Scotland is monu- 
mental: in the literary as well as in the literal sense. 
In these busy Local Government days one does not see 
Mr. Cochran-Patrick in the British Museum as often as 
one would like. But it is to be hoped that when the 
work of the session is over he will be able to complete and 
publish in volume form his papers on ‘ Early Scottish 
History’ which have appeared in The Glasgow Herald, 
and which, even more than his book on the Scottish coin- 
age, prove him to be the proper mean between Dr. Joseph 
Anderson and the discoverer of Aiken Drum’s Lang Ladle. 
In other words, Mr. Cochran-Patrick is a patriot in the 
true and not in the pedantic, still less in the parochial, 
sense. 

Our occasionally whimsical, though invariably excel- 
lent contemporary, The Spectator—never more worthy of 
respect than during the present crisis in the affairs of 
the Empire—has lately been greatly concerned about the 
Scots gentleman. Some time ago it devoted an article to 
a lament over his ‘disappearance, and now it speaks of 
the Scottish County Councils Bill as providing him with an 


‘euthanasia.’ But the Scots country gentleman is not yet 


in extremis, and is not so incapable of adapting himself to 
the changing circumstances of the time as The Spectator 
appears to think. He is a greater traveller than he was; 
he is apt to think not of Edinburgh but of London as 
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‘town’; his club is more and his business-room less to 
him than used to be. He may even be less influential 
in the strictly electoral sense than he was. But he is 
still as in the past more familiar than any one else 
with Scottish parish and ccuntry life, and it will be en- 
tirely his own fault if he be not as great a power in the 
County Council of the future as he has been in the Com- 
mission of Supply. The Scots country gentleman is in a 
condition not of ‘disappearance’ but of transition. It 
would not be easy to name any one who personifies this 
stage of transition better than the Permanent Under- 
Secretary for Scotland. 





SCOTTISH CRICKET. 


HOUGH the North Country still refuses to be beaten 
in the football field, and sees to it that the Wimble- 
don prize-lists are almost monotonously Scots, its cricket 
remains of the second quality. It has no eleven that can 
face (say) a good M.C.C, team, and Scotland v. Surrey or 
Notts or Lancashire is Scotland drubbed. Yet cricket, 
except here and there, is now-a-days our national game, 
and never again will a Scots school inspector give full 
marks to the student who describes it as ‘ consisting of 
six stumps and a ball.’ Every village has its club, every 
school is enthusiastic, the inter-city matches are events. 
Despite this, however, the vast public which only looks on 
at matches in the newspapers, turns first to the English 
county contests. Only in the fields south of the Tweed, 
they feel, does Greek meet Greek. They are quite right ; 
but why? 
The reason is that Scots Cricket is played on the cheap: 
a very good reason too. What we have not been able 
to afford is time. We know almost as well as England 
that all work makes a dull boy of Jack, but we grudge 
him more than an occasional half-holiday for play. On the 
whole, when the match is over we think it has served its 
purpose if Jack is invigorated for his work, while English 
people consider it a failure unless Jack’s side has won, 
An English father will tell you proudly that his boy is 
captain of the first eleven at school. ‘ But how does he 
stand in his classes?’ ‘Oh, well enough, I fancy, but just 
think, he took seven Harrow wickets for thirty-two runs !’ 
‘No,’ says the Scots parent sadly, ‘John has done very 
badly. He is not a stupid boy, but unfortunately he got 
into a bad set, took to playing at the crickets.’ In Eng- 
land it is the brilliant bat who struts in the playground ; 
in Scotland none has a right to strut but the dux. At 
our Universities the talk is still less of cane-handled bats. 
To be seventh in metaphysics and ignorant of all sports 
but quoits is glorious; to be seventy-seventh in meta- 
physics and have a batting average of sixty is a disgrace. 
‘You see that man over there ?’ says the Englishman with 
swelling bosom, ‘ he is a lawyer, fifty if he is a day, and he 
plays cricket every evening. I call it first-rate.’ ‘That 
elderly lawyer, says the Scotsman, ‘ is the father of a 
family, and yet he plays cricket ! 
The feeling on the subject in this country thus is that 
Cricket is a manly game for the young—chiefly for boys ; 
that there is health to be got from it, but no glory; and 
that, like marbles, its day should soon be over. In the 
large towns, even, it is only the boarding-schools that 
make Cricket part of their curriculum, and they regard 
prowess with the bat or ball more seriously than perhaps 
all parents approve of. They follow the English system, 
with the result that they produce the best cricketers, and 
now and again they give a man to one of the English 
counties, or, as this year, to an English University. Few 
of the other large schools—which are much more famous 
for ‘ bursars ’—regard the cricket-field otherwise than as a 


I call it scandalous.’ 
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place for boys to romp in. The masters seldom take any 
interest in the matches, and the boys instruct themselves 
as best they can. We are such a nation of hard workers, 
especially when at college, that very rarely indeed does 
an ambitious student find time to play Cricket, which 
means that cram leads to medals, and is consequently a 
pity. In Edinburgh and Glasgow there are, of course, clubs 
which play cleverly against each other. They are chiefly 
composed of young men in offices, with one or two profes- 
sional men. As a rule, however, to ‘settle down’ in this 
country to a trade or profession means to give up cricket, 
while in England it only means changing your club. The 
captain of a Scots school goes into business, and his bat is 
put upon the shelf. Where are all the brilliant Edinburgh 
University cricketers of the last twenty years? The 
cricket-field knows them no more, while their English 
brothers are now playing in county elevens, or, if not there, 
on village greens. 

Nothing shows how differently our nation and England 
look upon Cricket more than the strength of the profes- 
sional element in the southern country. Regarding 
Cricket as part of the national life, and defeat, even when 
inflicted by the Colonies, as a national humiliation, England 
has made the game a great profession, The few profes- 
sionals there are in Scotland find their chief employment in 
looking after grounds, and training the members of wealthy 
clubs. They scarcely ever play together, and when they 
do it does not much matter. On the other hand, the first 
duty of the English professional is to uphold the honour 
of his county, and he is so well paid to do it that hundreds 
of men go in for Cricket as seriously as Scotsmen prepare 
for the ministry. There is one small town in Nottingham- 
shire, Sutton-in-Ashfield, where Cricket is the chief trade. 
The county's success being so important a matter, a com- 
mittee decides what men are best qualified to bring it 
about ; and if the eleven best men are professionals, these 
constitute the team. Notts is often entirely an eleven of 
‘players,’ and so is Yorkshire. It is this professionalism 
that is the backbone of English Cricket. Comparatively 
few ‘gentlemen’ can play Cricket six days a week, and 
even though they may manage to do so one year, they are 
not to be relied upon for the next. The player, however, 
is always ready for his work, and he can devote attention 
to the less showy part of the game—to bowling—in which 
players, take them all in all, greatly excel the gentlemen. 
The superiority of English over Scots Cricket is thus as 
explicable as it is obvious ; and we neither expect to see 
nor hope to see the game accepted so seriously here as in 
the South. But though English enthusiasm on the subject 
is sometimes for smiling at, Cricket is undoubtedly the king 
of games, and we should rejoice to see our boys and young 
men encouraged in their love for it. 


THE EXPENSIVENESS OF POVERTY. 


. thee poor man is the man who wishes to be rich,’ says 

Emerson. And no doubt the copy-book would 
furnish us with endless variations of this admirable senti- 
ment. But it does not strike the note of truth. Many 
men are there who are straining every nerve to become 
rich, and yet remain as poor as Job. In innumerable cases 
it is simply the expensiveness of poverty which places 
affluence far out of their reach. Economy is essentially 
the science of the rich. It is idle to talk of thrift to one 
who is uncertain of to-morrow’s dinner. Next week he 
may be the happy possessor of fifty pounds, but the reflec- 
tion that a few days ago his cupboard was bare will but 
encourage him to get rid of his wealth with a generosity 
and prodigality which we can only admire. Who has 
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not known poor men whom nothing but the fortune of a 
Gurney or a Rothschild could raise from their condition 
of penury? They are so familiar with pennilessness that 
they have no fear of it ; they have so long been strangers 
to money that when it comes into their pocket they cast 
it from them with contempt. 

The inability of the poor man to range himself, his 
total ignorance of the purchasing power of money, may be 
said to constitute the principal causes of the expensiveness 
of poverty. It is true that men, like States, are taxed for 
the unsoundness of their financial position. ‘Turkey pays 
more than France for a loan, and while the Jews are con- 
tent with five per cent. interest from one who has a balance 
at his bank, he who has not a shilling must borrow at cent. 
per cent. Want too often paralyses the energies, and those 
who desire long credit must needs buy in a dear market. 
These are some of the lesser obstacles which bar one’s 
progress from poverty to riches. But they are trifles light 
as air compared with the fatal incapacity for grasping 
the limitations of a five-pound note. This it is which 
has made many a life one uninterrupted struggle, and 
has compelled hundreds who are genuinely ambitious of 
garret. When 


ta) 
Goldsmith was paid £20 in advance for The Vicar of 


keeping their gig to end their days in a 


Wakefield, he wrote: ‘1 was so little used to receive this 
sum in a lump, that I felt myself under the embarrassment 
of Captain Brazen in the play, “ whether I should build a 
privateer or a play-house with the money.’ And later 
in his career, when The Good-Natured Man had brought 
£500 into his coffers, he threw away the lot in purchas- 
ing the lease of a set of chambers in the Temple and 
furnishing them with Wilton carpets and ‘ morine festoon 
window-curtains.’ De Quincey tells that years of starva- 
tion in his youth prevented him from ever enjoying the 
pleasures of the table. And similarly Goldsmith was 
so inured to poverty that when he had an opportunity of 
escaping from its thraldom he failed to take advantage 
of it. No less interesting is the experience of Marcel 
and Rodolphe in Miirger’s Vie de Bohéme. When the 
waves of Pactolus, in the shape of five hundred francs, 
overwhelmed these heroes, they made a determined effort 
to shake off the fetters of penury. They purchased the 
works of Jean-Baptiste Say ; they put into practice the 
most paradoxical theories of economy ; they hired a ser- 
vant, who in addition to his household duties should pose 
as Marcel’s model and correct Rodolphe’s proofs. But 
their schemes were of no avail. In a week their money 
was spent, their servant was gone, and they were left 
without the price of a dinner. 

So costly is the passage across the Rubicon that not a 
few remain for ever on the shore of poverty. And here, 
indeed, a goodlier company is assembled. He who has 
always been rich may hardly appreciate the subtlest 
flavours of life. He understands the value of money as 
little as the poor man. The one gaily throws away what 
he knows he can do without, the other trembles if his 
hoard grows less, for to him, destitute of experience and 
resource, the lack of money is death. The rich man 
therefore too often becomes the slave of his guineas ; 
he is afraid to spend them, and he will not use them 
to help the needy, for, as he says, ‘he holds them 
in trust for his heirs, and is responsible for them 
to those who come after him.’ But the sorriest spec- 
tacle of all is the poor man whose wildest dreams of 
wealth are suddenly realised. The sight of the gold turns 
his head. His merry thriftlessness and thoughtless gene- 
rosity leave him. He is filled with a haunting dread that 
he may be driven back to his former happier life. He is 
pinched and hungry for want of those very things which 
wealth might afford. And if he has a lucid interval in his 
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misery, he probably recognises that the expensiveness of 
poverty is better than the penuriousness of riches. 

But other considerations there are to convince that 
poverty is worth its cost. ‘The poor man is ever sanguine. 
Were he not, he would long ago have hoarded his pence, and 
joined the ranks of the rich. He has a firm faith in the 
doctrine that ‘something will turn up.’ He never ceases 
to ‘expect that the deficiencies of the present day will be 
supplied by the morrow.’ And so, if he be not destitute 
himself, he is ever ready to relieve the destitution of 
others. He is often, indeed, a ‘ machine of pity.’ If the 
fitful smile of fortune is on him, his poorer friends bask in 
it as well as himself. His light purse is open to all. The 
rigid economist may tell us that this gentleness of heart 
is an everlasting bar to affluence ; the moralist may suggest 
that it would be honester to pay one’s debts than to 
relieve the necessities of one’s friends. But it is this 
kindly extravagance of poverty which gives to life its 
greatest charm, and redeems the world from being a 
howling wilderness of prudence and common sense. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

Slee Grosvenor Gallery has ceased to have any distinc- 

tive character of its own. There was a time when 
it generously opened its doors to those artists who were 
not likely to be well placed elsewhere, and who, whatever 
their shortcomings, were at least discontented with the 
old-fashioned Academy ideals. But this is all changed 
now. While the Academy hangs the works of outsiders 
on the line, the Grosvenor admits the masterpieces of 
Messrs. Goodall and Pettie. There have been concessions 
on both sides, and the result is that the difference 
between Burlington House and the Bond Street Gallery 
is chiefly one of size. In the latter exhibition no school 
of paint, no manifestation of artistic energy, is represented 
which may not be better observed at the former. The 
Grosvenor, then, is dull and commonplace ; it contains few 
works of distinction, few interesting experiments. What 
strength it has lies in the general level of respectable 
achievement to which it attains. 

Two pictures which have the first claim on attention are 
Mr. Clausen’s Ploughing and Mr. J. M. Swan’s A Fallen 
Monarch. Fach is sincere, impressive work ; each bears 
the mark of a distinct personality. Mr. Swan’s study 
of a dead lion is not a first-rate example of his art, 
yet at the Grosvenor it seems wonderfully strong and 
telling. In Mr. Clausen’s large canvas there is that 
realism of tone which can only be the result of patient 
study in the open air; the figures are admirably modelled, 
and the composition is well thought out. Very much the 
same merits belong to Mr. H. S. Tuke’s Fisherman and 
Mr. Fred Brown’s Suffolk Fisher-Boy, an unpretentious 
piece of excellent colour and vigorous modelling. As a 
contrast to this group of pictures, we may mention Mr. 
Goodall’s Pets of the Harem and Mr. Dendy Sadler’s 
Darby and Joan. Here we see that smooth handling 
which is so dear to the British School, that ‘finish’ 
which in the eyes of the average picture-gazer is the 
first and last test of an artist’s skill. There is no 
individuality of brushwork to suggest that these pictures 
were produced by human beings and not by the print- 
ing press. Then, in Mr. Goodall’s canvas the colour is 
repellent, while Mr. Sadler’s work is so deficient in tone 
that it is only a convention that tells us that the figures 
of Darby and Joan are seated at a table and not nailed 
against the wall. Among the bad things at the Grosvenor 
is Sir John Millais’s Shelling Peas, an incredibly sloppy 
piece of work, undistinguished in drawing and entirely 
unpleasant in colour. Upon whatever grounds one may 
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object to the artistic aims and practice of Mr. J. R. Reid, 
one can scarcely charge him with want of enterprise. 
Every year brings forth new experiments from his brush. 
He long ago deserted the cold realism which he once 
affected, but we were scarcely prepared for the wild revel 
with which he has this year presented us. He has ap- 
parently for some time been coming to the conclusion that 
harmony is no more commendable in itself than shrieking 
discord. Perhaps he hopes that eyes jaded and wearied 
with refinement of colour may find a new and intense 
pleasure in ugly blues and scarlets juxtaposed at random. 
The result of course is painful, but experiment is the life 
and soul of art, and the most strident combinations are 
better than a convention that was bad and dull to begin 
with, and since then has fallen to decay. Before passing 
on to consider the portraits notice must be taken of two 
small pictures as different from one another in scope and 
intention as can be well imagined, yet each excellent in 
its own field. These are Mr. Melville’s Laban and M. 
Van Beer's /e Prie-dieu improvisé. The one is a strong 
and vigorous impression, convincing in tone and complete 
in draughtmanship, the other a dexterously wrought and 
decorative panel, in which considerable care is bestowed 
on line and detail. 

The portraits at the Grosvenor Gallery are not the most 
successful portion of the Exhibition. Few are good, and 
some are very bad indeed. Mr. Pettie’s Mr. Rider Haggard 
suffers not only from the coarseness of colour which 
we expect to find in this artist’s work, but also from 
a morbid sentimentality which is entirely out of place. 
His Study of a Head is an imitation, and a bad one, of 
Gainsborough. The portraits of beautiful women by Mr. 
J. J. Shannon are wearisome. They depend for their 
interest too much on their resemblance to the sitters, too 
little on excellence of brushwork and colour. In al! are 
evidences of a straining after effect ; the flesh-tint is a uni- 
form brown ; the poses lose in distinction by being forced 
into prettiness ; and though Mr. Shannon has hitherto 
avoided the brutality of colour which is so popular in the 
Academy, he has not succeeded in developing a personal 
style. What has been said of Mr. Shannon will apply with 
equal force to Mr. Llewellyn, whose Miss Clare Wright 
is an unnatural and self-conscious arrangement in green. 
Careful modelling and conscientious workmanship are 
characteristics of Mr. W. H. Margetson’s Miss Ellen Terry 
as Lady Macbeth and Mr. Logsdail’s Frederick Villers, 
Esq. The former, it is true, is weak and thin, though 
never vulgar, in colour ; but it is well drawn and is studied 
with intelligence. The latter, in spite of its somewhat 
obtrusive method of telling us that Mr. Villiers is a war- 
correspondent, is the best picture exhibited this year by 
Mr. Logsdail. Entirely unconventional is Mr. Muhrman’s 
Elderly Lady Knitting, while Mr. Mouat Loudan’s Gladys 
and Mrs. Harry Bates are painted with a good appreciation 
of colour. 

The advance which has recently been made in English 
landscape is no less strongly marked at the Grosvenor than 
at the Academy. There are many, especially among the 
younger artists, who show that they have studied intelli- 
gently and with profit the works of the more modern 
French schools. Of these none has done better than Mr. 
Robert Noble, whose Apple Blossoms, Honfleur, is an 
exquisite piece of decoration. No less distinguished are 
Mr. James Paterson’s two water-colours, which have a 
breadth and mastery which are rarely to be seen in draw- 
ings produced in this medium by the British School. 
Admirable, too, is Mr. Arthur Tomson’s poetically con- 
ceived Dawn, Picardy. Then there are Mr. Muhrman’s 
severely grey landscapes—all of them accomplished, yet no 
one of them quite as good as the one at the New English 
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Art Club. Mr. Moffat P. Lindner’s canvases are some- 
what overcharged with colour, a complaint which cannot be 
brought against Mr. Aumonier’s harmonious Spring. There 
is a charming decorative quality in Mr. W. J. Hennessy’s 
Cuckoo's Note, and Gathering Cider Apples, Calvados, Nor- 
mandy. But we cannot overlook the fact that there is a 
considerable quantity of entirely commonplace landscape 
at the Grosvenor. Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s Arundel Castle 
may be taken as the type of the cheap, popular stuff 
which never falls below the chromo-lithographic ideal. 
Nor is there much to attract us in Mr. MacWhirter’s 
Weird Sisters, while Mr. F. Goodall’s Egyptian Landscape 
is altogether deficient in pictorial quality. 

Of the sculpture there is little to say. It would be 
difficult to name a single work which is artistically in- 
teresting. But even if the standard of excellence is 
not very high, it seems a pity that space should be found 
for a relief by Mr. Tinworth ; for this sculptor’s work has 
never been art, and the specimen exhibited this year seems 
to lack the humour which has been its only justification. 





ROOKS. 


URING the past few days I have often asked myself 

if it be but an individual fancy or an actual fact that 

of all the months of May I remember the present is the 

most beautiful. Memory with its witchcraft has no fairer 

in its keeping. I am not alone in thinking so. Lovers 

of the country say it is the May of Dan Chaucer returned 

to us, and even the rheumatic cynic has forgotten to throw 

cold water on young enthusiasts by his customary sneer at 

the east winds and chilling rains which are but too closely 
associated with the May-pole. 

But there is something not altogether pleasant in the 
rural loveliness we admire. One finds it out only by 
degrees. The river charms us as before, gliding past 
haugh and forest, but the old and favourite foot-road on 
the bank is overgrown with grass; where village children 
used in groups of half-a-dozen to exercise their early wiles 
on the perch and trout there is only a solitary angler ; the 
old mill is silent, its wheels broken, the cauld in ruins. 
Your belief in the delights of solitude grows as shadowy 
as that of Robinson Crusoe as you take a long drive along 
a well remembered road. When you stop to admire the 
lingering streaks of snow on the hills, the impudent black- 
birds play fearlessly within reach of your whip; though 
the nest of the chaffinch is fixed to the mossy tree under 
which you have halted, it scarcely deigns to give a chirp 
Are there 
So you ask, and 


of alarm, so strange has it become to fear. 
no children now to teach them terror ? 
the road returns its dumb answer. Diminishing villages, 
empty houses, roadside inns closed for want of custom, 
fewer labourers in the field, these are some of the signs 
which add to the tranquil loveliness of the country, but 
not to one’s ability to enjoy it. For it is no pleasing 
reflection that these pleasant fields are forsaken for the 
squalor and grime and worry of the town. 

Yet there is one constant dweller in the country who 
does not mourn the change. The rooks have multiplied and 
spread over the land, though perhaps it may be said, Who 
can number them? who can say they have increased or 
decreased ? Near the spot I am think- 
ing of there have been as far back as the legends of the 
place go three large rookeries—Crookham Dene, Etal 
Dene, and Ford Dene. Year by year the birds came there 
and went nowhere else. Thither on winter nights ‘ the 
many wintered crow led the cawing rookery home’; here 
were their nests, here were their young decimated by 
town ‘sportsmen,’ who by grace of the gamekeeper have 
their shooting season in May, and in one, the least valuable 
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and most out-of-the-way, did the villagers learn to shoot. In 
those days nearly every other householder had his heredi- 
tary gun, a weapon with as many peculiarities as the 
terrier at its owner's heels, and the young men by taking 
pot-shots at the ‘branchers’ qualified themselves for the 
poaching they loved. School-boys climbed the shorter trees 
and made ‘a clean job’ of the nests there. By craft and 
guile the rooks just managed to hold their own and rear 
young enough to keep the race from becoming extinct. An 
extraordinary change has now to be noted. Not only have 
the larger rookeries swollen in size, until what in former 
years was but a denseness in the foliage looks now from a 
distance like a huge dark mass supported by trees, but 
colonies have been thrown out to many adjacent planta- 
tions. These are the younger and weaker birds who 
have been driven off from the old home by beak and 
claws, for the old rooks are not yet infected by fear of 
Radical agitation, and settle their population question by 
compulsory emigration, making no bones about using the 
very harshest coercion. It is curious to note that the 
youthful emigrants maintain the old traditions of their 
family for sociability by invariably choosing, when they 
have the chance, a home near a country-house in pre- 
ference to a distant plantation. They evidently do not 
regard these summer breeding-places, however, as per- 
manent abodes, for just as our early colonists when they 
had ‘ made their pile,’ returned to the mother-country, so 
the rooks with their families rejoin the parent class in 
winter when the old rookeries are used as roosting-places, 
while the new ones are deserted. 

The agriculturist, as may be imagined, views this in- 
crease of rooks with no favourable eye. He does not 
find in the added picturesqueness any adequate compensa- 
tion for his loss of grain. In spite of what naturalists may 
say, nine farmers out of ten regard the rook as a freebooter 
of the fields. And the farmer's practical style of meet- 
ing arguments seems to cut the ground from under the 
feet of the bird-lover. It is to shoot half-a-dozen rooks 
In nineteen cases 
out of twenty the contents are discovered to be stolen 


before you, and lay open their crops. 


goods. The truth is that, although the rook regards worms 
and grubs as the greater dainty, he looks to corn and agri- 
tural produce as his main support. He will hop close 
behind a ploughman turning up the damp mould, and 
enjoy the treat, but experience has taught him how im- 
possible it is to have such dainties all the year round. 
Indeed no one but a close observer can have any idea of 
the amount of sheer starvation undergone by these birds 
in the course of a year. They may be shot at an almost 
incredible distance in winter, because so lean and weak 
are they that the touch of a single pellet is fatal. The 
grubs have all gone underground, and the rooks are driven 
to resort to the stackyard and the turnip-field for a liveli- 
In the latter they are extremely mischievous, as a 
root broken by a single stroke from the bird’s strong bill is 
But even in the midst of 
a hot summer, where among the thickly-leaved trees and 
abundant vegetation it might be thought no wild creature 
could want for food, the rook has often hard times. There 
are no seeds, the grain has just taken its first shape 
on the green corn-stalks, there is not a potato nor 
a turnip, and the worms have dived far underground 
to seek moisture and avoid the burning rays of the 
sun. At that season lean and hungry rooks may be 


hood. 


immediately seized by the frost. 


seen pecking the thick grass in the old pastures, turn- 
ing over the small stones at the gravel-pit, and even 
dipping their bills in the mud by the brook. It is not his 
inclination but his necessity that makes the rook a thief 
as soon as there is anything to steal. When he belonged 


to a comparatively small clan, and had a wide range of 
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arable land for his operations, his pilferings were scarcely 
felt, but now that so many fields have been turned into 
pasture, a raid of rooks on the patches of cornland has 
become a serious matter. 

The agriculturist, straitened by a long course of hard 
times, is little disposed to show mercy to a bird which 
threatens to take the cream off the improvement now pro- 
mised. So in some counties, especially in Northumber- 
land, meetings have been held and grave counsel taken as 
to the best method of dealing with what is called the rook 
pest—in the eyes of many as serious a misfortune as the 
Australian rabbit plague. A strong association has been 
formed to reduce their numbers, and a reward of twopence 
a head offered to those who kill them, in addition to the 
provision of free ammunition. Some years ago this would 
have been equivalent to signing a decree for their extermi- 
nation; but it is not so now. The effect of the Gun 
Licences and the Ground Game Act has been to develop 
a love of sport in the well-to-do farmers who of course 
are above crow-shooting, but to destroy it in the 
humble villagers who with the family muzzle-loader 
had annual practice with the rooks to prepare them- 
selves for less legitimate forms of sport. Most of these 
ancient guns are sold, destroyed, or gone out of repair ; 
no one would think of buying a muzzle-loader now, 
while a breech-loader is not only beyond their means, 
but would involve the purchase of cartridges—an un- 
welcome because costly substitute for the half-pound of 
powder and twopenn’orth of shot with which the rural 
sportsman used to furnish himself at the village shop. 
The plan has been to shoot the rookeries in succes- 
sion. In other words, all the gamekeepers in the dis- 
trict would assemble in the evening of the winter and 
early spring nights, and salute ‘the blackening trains o’ 
craws’ with a volley of shot as they returned from their 
depredations to their usual repose. As many as three 
hundred old rooks have thus been killed at a single crow 
battue ; and as the process has been applied in succession 
to all the chief rookeries, it is obvious that the numbers of 
the birds must have been seriously diminished, especially 
if we take into account the private bags of enterpris- 
ing assistant-keepers and rabbit-catchers. One member 
of the latter fraternity has two hundred and _ sixty-six 
to his credit as the record of his winter's independent 
work. Still the farmers are not satisfied; for all this 
slaughter, expensive as it is and effective as it seems to 
be, has made scarce any perceptible difference in the 
fields. When on his mettle, the old rook is the cleverest 
and wariest of birds. He scents gunpowder at a mile, 
he remembers every ambush which has proved fatal 
to any of his kind; and the more he is hunted he 
becomes the more difficult to catch. So a proposal is 
on foot to suspend the gun-licensing laws for a month 
in the rook season, so that whosoever will may go 
forth and slay. But the preservers of game and those 
who are strong on the protection of wild birds are not 
likely to allow this step to be taken without opposition. 
At atime of the year when the landrail can hardly find 
cover enough to hide him as with the harshest of bird 
music he is courting his mistress; when the young lap- 
wings, still unable to fly, run like leverets or cunningly 
drop motionless by the grey stones they resemble so much; 
when the partridges—the autumn scare forgotten—chase 
one another like rabbits among corn not yet high 
enough to hide them,—to invite every one who could buy 
or borrow or steal a gun to go out and shoot without let 
or hindrance would be as detrimental to the interests of 
sport as it would be cruel to the hundreds of wild creatures 
which at this’season are engaged in onerous family duties. 

P. ANperRson Granam. 
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SHUTTLE AND LOOM. 
VIIIL—SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


iT HAVE said that Ilkastone was little troubled about 

‘the means of grace’: by a kind of corollary (which 
Scotsmen will understand) it was almost destitute of the 
means of education. The Parish School, the Free Kirk 
School, and the Grammar School were a long way off in 
Inverdoon ; in Ilkastone itself there were but two small 
dames’ schools. The one was very primary. It was kept 
by Eppie M‘Kenzie, a good-natured woman with a wooden 
leg, who occupied a cottage with a ‘but and a ben’ on 
the Burnside. Her scholastic occupation was not her only 
one: it was merely a kind of decoration or embroidery of 
her more serious industry at the wash-tub and the mangle, 
and was associated in the minds of her clients (and in her 
own mind, too, I daresay) with her small trade in sweeties 
and tallow-dips. Her ‘man’ had been brought up to gar- 
dening, and one saw him occasionally with spade and hoe 
on his shoulder; but for the most part he was occupied 
in lugging a big baby about (while Eppie was at the 
wash-tub), or in turning the handle of the mangle. I 
think there could never have been a more degenerate 
wearer of a famous Highland name: he was a small, 
spiritless creature, with large feet so exceedingly flat that 
he walked with the extremest difficulty and awkwardness. 
Eppie, however, had energy and figure (barring her wooden 
leg) enough for both. Morning and afternoon she would 
stump forth, often stripping as she came the suds from her 
arms, and, standing between her door and the burn, clap 
her damp hands with loud deliberation. That was her 
summons to school ; and her little pupils—to the number 
of a dozen or a score—would leave their ‘ paidling in 
the burn’ and their ‘ ploys,’ and run to her skirts, like 
chickens at the call of the hen. Each pupil was expected 
to bring on Monday morning (along with a newly-washed 
face and clean pinafore) his or her weekly penny, or 
straightway return home for it; for Eppie remitted no 
fees, nor gave credit. Of Eppie’s faculty or method as a 
teacher I can say little, for 1 never was pupil of hers. I 
only remember the shrill, uplifted chorus of ‘a—b—c !’ 
swelling through her door and across the burn, and that 
with vigour and regularity only in the early days of the 
week: when Saturday was within hail her instruction in 
the severe mysteries of letters and figures was agreeably 
interwoven with frequent intervals of play or of occupa- 
tion at the mangle, her elder pupils frequently exhibiting a 
white, substantial lozenge for service in turning the handle. 
One other thing clings to memory—that we others scorned 
Eppie’s pupils as being taught things antiquated and ridi- 
culous, because their alphabet contained in repetition one 
character more than ours—the old-fashioned and unfamiliar 
‘ Apperzyand.’ 

Across the burn from Eppie’s mangle and wash-tub 
there was in latter days a school in propria forma: that is 
to say, there was a school-building, with forms and desks, 
and a real live school-mistress provided with a ‘ certificate ’ 
and a taws, and other appurtenances of education. It was 
attached to a small mission chapel, built by a successful 
and philanthropic tradesman of Inverdoon. In the chapel 
on the Sabbath, the tradesman (a humourous, kindly soul) 


‘discoursed ’ to a small congregation mainly composed of 


women and children, Of all the preachers I heard in my 
youth he was the only one that interested me. He was 


ill-furnished, I believe, with theological doctrine, but he 
could expound a New Testament parable or an Old Testa- 
ment story with a picturesqueness and dramatie vigour 
which I have never known exceeded. The Sabbaths on 
which I listened to him rehearsing the story of Jacob and 
Esau, or narrating the adventures of David before he came 
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to the throne, stand brightly forth from the common pro- 
cession of Sabbaths, which were an absolute weariness to 
flesh and spirit. They were delightful interludes, and 
they formed an excellent introduction and stimulus to 
the instruction of the week in the neighbouring school- 
house. 

The schoolmistress whom I knew was a bright young 
woman, very pleasant to look upon. She had beautiful teeth 
(and she was not averse from laughing merrily), a ruddy 
complexion, and an abundance of fine red ringlets; of 
her figure I can remember nothing, though I was in love 
with her for two years or more. But in our extreme 
youth all a woman’s attraction is in her face. The ages 
of her pupils, boys and girls, ranged from infancy up to 
ten or eleven. The girls were the more backward and the 
more difficult to control, and we boys were frequently 
flattered to hear her declare she would far rather teach 
only boys. This was perfectly natural and right, though 
of course at the mature age of eight I did not guess that 
the cause of the preference was deeper seated than an 
individual liking or the superior intelligence of the male. 
She was fond of boys (more especially if they were clean 
and clever), and her influence on them was entirely whole- 
some and civilising. She taught only reading, writing, 
and figuring (and to a select few the rudiments of grammar, 
geography, and drawing), but the added influence of her 
sunny nature and gentle ways was better than /itere 
humaniores. There was but one boy who was an 
offence and an obstruction. He was the son of a 
baker on Elshioner’s Brae, which was rather beyond the 
bounds of Ilkastone on the way that led to Inverdoon. 
He had waxed fat and gross with a plethora of baker’s 
bread (which we others seldom tasted), and he had the 
hide-bound dulness and obstinacy of his gross condition. 
Yet (to our shame I must confess it) we were all exceed- 
ingly friendly and flattering with this dull, thick beast, 
merely because he always came to school with his pockets 
bulging with baps and other baker's edibles. He ate 
most of them himself (growing grosser and duller the 
while he tried to puzzle out a problem in multiplica- 
tion), but to his intimates who would help him in his 
intellectual perplexities he often distributed parts of his 
feast. 

The school-mistress’s best and favourite pupil was un- 
doubtedly Jamie Loudoun, the ‘best frien’’ of the One- 
eyed. Besides the usual items, Jamie learned from her 
mapping, freehand drawing, a little Latin, and essay- 
writing. In an example of this last (a version of the story 
of Joseph) I remember he brought a blush to her cheek by 
the simple frankness—strictly following Holy Writ—with 
which he rehearsed the incidents. I think it must have 
been soon after the reading of that composition that Jamie 
resolved with himself that it was time he went to a master’s 
school: he was then about ten years old, and had heard 
the fame of a well-known school in Inverdoon. The 
Loudouns were as poor as any in Ilkastone. George 
Loudoun was a silent, depressed weaver, pale and thin, 
and of about sixty years of age. He had inherited 
considerable property in and around Ilkastone, together 
with the employment of twenty or thirty looms. Some- 
how all that had gone, and his only income was about ten 
shillings a week which he earned by the help of his wife 
and his youngest child. His elder children were out here 
and there earning a living ; his youngest, Jamie, was at 
home, going to school and relieving his mother at the 
pirn-wheel. Just when Jamie (who had settled that he 
was to be a scholar) had made up his mind that it was time 
he went to a master’s school, his father had made up what 
mind he had that it was time Jamie went out to earn 
something. Therefore, when Jamie broached his resolu- 
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tion at the family hearth, there was something of a scene. 


I chanced to be present. 
‘ Mither,’ said Jamie (it was naturally to his mother he 


appealed), ‘I ’d like to gang till anither school—till a big 
school—till Macaulay’s ; I’ve learned a’ oor mistress can 
learn me.’ 

Old George Loudoun turned his eyes on Jamie over his 
spectacles: he did not love his son ; he seemed jealous of 
his cleverness and of the large place he had in his mother’s 
affection. 

‘Humph!’ said he. ‘An’ what for suld ye learn mair 
‘an ither folk? Yer learnin’ juist mak’s ye prood!’ As 
he went on his anger grew. He was one of those essen- 
tially timid men who can never speak with conviction 
without gathering temper : their words as they utter them 
go straight to their head like the fumes of strong drink, 
and make them more and more violent. ‘ Ye’re a sp’iled 
loon! An’ yer mither uphauds ye in’t! It’s time ye 
gaed oot to work like ithers, ye nickem! There’s mony 
a ane nae sae auld as you gettin’ their three-an’-saxpence 
a week, but wi’ you it’s naething but school, school, an 
spen’, spen’! Whaur d’ ye think I can get bawbees for 
schools an’ buiks ?’ 

Jamie sat astonished and sore under this outburst of 
wrath. 

‘Hoots, father!’ said his mother, a gentle, careful 
woman, who secretly nursed ambitions for her youngest. 
‘ The laddie’s eident [industrious | ; mony’s the pirn he’s 
filled for ye, an’ ye begrudge ‘im his bit schoolin’, though 
it’s nae mair than tippence a week! Ye dinna look forra’d 
for him or yoursel’. Wi’ his book-learnin’ he ’}] mak’ mair 
siller in ae year than ye’ve made a’ your days!’ 

‘Humph!’ said the father, still angry. ‘He'll be aye 
better at wearin’ a penny than at gettin’ ane! He’s got 
gentry notions in’s heid! Whaur he’s got them I dinna 
ken !’ 

‘Nae f’ae you, George!’ said the wife, with a touch of 
conscious pride. ‘There’s sma’ doot o' that.’ 

‘Humph !’ said George, and subsided again behind his 
spectacles. 

But Jamie was smarting under his father’s unexpected 
and unfair attack. He left the presence of his parents 
with me. 


'’? said he when he went out. 


‘I'll get my ain leevin’ 
‘I winna gang back! I winna!’ He was almost choking 
with righteous indignation. ‘ What for did he speak like 
that tome? I winna gang back! I'll get wark !’ 

And in his heat he set off to Inverdoon. He knew he 
was scarcely big enough, and he felt he was not rough 
enough, for mill-work: he offered his services at one 
shop and another in the town. He wrote a good hand, 
and he was a good arithmetician: he offered himself as 
clerk or book-keeper. The shop-keepers laughed at him, 
or patted him on the head and gave him a handful of 
sweeties, which humiliated his manliness still more. 
There is no saying what might have happened had he not 
been met by Robbie Steven (that was the beginning of 
their friendship). 

‘Hallo, Jamie !’ said Robbie cheerfully, ‘Hoo’s a’ wi’ 
ye the day? By Gosh, min! surely ye ‘re no greetin’ !’ 

So Robbie led him home ; and the end of it was that he 
went to Macaulay’s school, thence to the Grammar School, 
(where he became a famous pupil), and thence to the 
University. 

Poor Jamie! His mother’s ambition was that he should 
‘wag his pow in a pu’pit’ ; his own was to go to India. 
He did go to India as a Civil Servant, and was killed with 
other members of Sir Louis Cavagnari’s mission in the 
Residency at Cabul. 

J. MacLaren Copsan. 
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THE BLACKBIRD. 
(A new song with an old burden.) 


PHERE ’S a lark in the noon sky, a thrush on the tree, 
And a linnet sings wildly across the green lea, 

And the finches are merry, the cuckoos still call, 

But where is my Blackbird, the dearest of all ? 


They may talk of their gold-crests, but if he were by, 
With his hair like the velvet and liquid dark eye, 

What yellow-haired Saxon or Dane might compare 

With my honey-voiced Blackbird, and the night on his 


hair ? 


There were many would love him, with beauty and wealth; 
At the dance and the hurley, love-looks went by stealth 
From blue eyes and brown eyes: he saw only me. 


God bless my bold Blackbird, wherever he be! 


When I went out a-walking the fields were all green, 
With a wide drift of sunshine, and daisies between, 

And the birds sang at building, but tears made me blind 
For my Blackbird of April, so handsome and kind. 


O if we were building our nest, I and he, 

With my voice for his pleasure, and his song for me, 

I would sing all the summer, and make the birds mad, 
For the love of my Blackbird, the one love I had! 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RE-ISSUE OF MODERN PAINTERS. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.) 


S1R,—In 1873 Mr. Ruskin published a new edition of Modern 
Painters, to which he affixed a preface signed with his own 
hand. In this preface he says :—‘ Of the third, fourth, and fifth 
volumes I indeed mean eventually to rearrange what I think of 
permanent interest for a complete edition of my works, but with 
fewer and less elaborate illustrations.’ [This, I may mention, 
has been done, and in 1879 appeared Modern Painters, in three 
volumes, without illustrations ; but in the preface Mr. Ruskin 
says the separate photographic reproductions are in prepara- 
tion.] ‘This final edition, Mr. Ruskin continues, ‘must be 
limited to a thousand copies, for some of the most delicate 
plates are already worn’; and after some further information 
to the same purpose, ‘I sign with my own hand,’ he says, ‘ this 
preface to every copy, thus certifying it as containing the best 
impressions of the original plates now producible, and belong- 
ing to the last edition of the book in its complete form. 

(Signed) ‘JOHN RUSKIN.’ 

In December 1887, Mr. George Allen, Sunnyside, sent out a 
prospectus of ‘a new and complete edition of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, in five volumes, with all the illustrations. 
The text will be that of the last edition (1873).’ On receiving 
this prospectus, I wrote to Mr. Ruskin pointing out that, so far 
as I could see, the proposed re-issue was a breach of contract 
with the buyers of the 1873 edition, and quoting the essential 
portions of the signed preface. A Mr. Collingwood replied to 
me on Mr. Ruskin’s behalf. My letters were unfortunately lost, 
as the only copies I possessed were neither published nor re- 
turned by the Athenaum, to which I sent them ; but they con- 
sisted of a protest against what I consider the dishonest treat- 
ment of the buyers of the 1873 edition. Mr. Collingwood’s 
replies to them are here given :—- 


‘ Gillhead, Windermere, March 6, 1888. 

S1r,—Yours of 2oth ult. to Mr. Ruskin has been handed to 
me for reply. 

Mr. Ruskin has consented to reprint Modern Painters at 
the request of his friends and the public,—the call for its re- 
publication having been renewed almost daily for many years. 

A further reference to the advertisement will show you that 
this new edition, though complete, is only so by the reproduc- 
tion of several of the important of the author’s original auto- 
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graph plates, whose early and authentic impressions will always 
constitute and maintain the intrinsic value of early editions in 
the eyes of true book-lovers. 

Mr. Ruskin has never any intention of playing into the 
hands of speculators ; while (as he says in Zhe Two Paths, 
preface, 1878) he “owns to a very enjoyable pride in making 
the first editions of his books valuable to their possessors, who- 
found out before other people that these writings and drawings 
really were good for something.” 

In this case the destruction of the original plates fully 
secured the legitimate rights of buyers of early editions, and 
the reprinting in 1880 of Seven Lamps, and in 1886 of The 
Stones of Venice, and the new cheap editions of the “ Works 
Series,” not to mention frequent rumours noticed in the news- 
paper for some years past of intended publication of Modern 
Painters, should have sufficed to put speculators on their 
guard.—I am, etc., (Signed) W. G. COLLINGWOOD.’ 

The first part of this most curious letter contains no argu- 
ment at all, as the fact that Mr. Ruskin had been asked by his 
friends and the public to break faith with the buyers of the 
1873 edition can scarce be pleaded as an excuse for doing an 
unfair action. The second paragraph is a more serious attempt 
to meet my charge, as it is therein stated that the proposed 
re-issue will be incomplete in so far as that the plates are not 
originals, but reproductions; but surely no fair-minded man 
can think this anything but a quibble. ‘The last edition in 
its complete form, said Mr. Ruskin in 1873, and signed the 
printed declaration with his own hand: with the result that in 
1889 we are presented with a second, whose buyers if experi- 
ence counts for anything are like to fare no better than 
those of 1873! The prospectus says: ‘A new and complete 
edition of Mr. Ruskin’s Modern Painters in five volumes. .. - 
Two of the nine plates that were destroyed being carefully 
reproduced, and the others re-engraved. . . . This work will 
contain some unpublished plates etched by Mr. Ruskin and 
mezzo-tinted by Mr. E. Thomas Lupton, and originally intended 
for the fifth volume.’ Mr. Collingwood holds that this is no 
breach of faith to the buyers of the 1873 edition. If such are 
Mr. Ruskin’s views as to what constitutes common honesty, I 
cannot say that I agree with them, and think it well that they 
should be better,known. 

Mr. Collingwood wrote as follows in answer to a second 
letter of mine protesting against the publication : 

‘Gillhead, Windermere, March 20, 1888. 

S1R,—The value of early editions of Modern Painters lies 
entirely in the plates ; in their genuineness and being etched 
by Mr. Ruskin’s own hand, and in their condition as being 
g20Gc impressions printed under his direction. By “ complete 
edition” Mr. Ruskin meant one that contained good impres- 
sions of these original autograph plates. Mr. Ruskin’s pro- 
mise has been strictly kept ; no edition can be complete in 
that sense. 

It is in another sense that Mr. Allen’s edition is complete. 
The text is corrected and enlarged, necessarily accompanied by 
illustrations ; but those illustrations are not the original plates. 

The early editions still have and always will have their own 
value, and their possessors have as little ground to complain of 
anything that can now be done as the possessors of a first 
Folio of Shakespeare, whose value is enhanced rather than 
diminished by every new edition of Shakespeare that is 
brought out. 

The discrepancy between Mr. Allen’s advertisement and Mr. 
Ruskin’s promise is merely verbal, and there need be no ques- 
tion about the honesty of either.—I am, etc., 

(Signed) W. G. COLLINGWOOD.’ 

I think that the discrepancy is rather one of fact than of 
words, but I leave your readers to judge of this.—I am, etc., 

R. T. HAMILTON BRUCE. 





REVIEWS. 
LORD LAWRENCE. 


Lord Lawrence. By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. ‘English Men of 
Action’ Series. London: Macmillan. 


The life of Lord Lawrence has already been written in con- 
siderable detail and with considerable literary merit by Mr. R. 
Bosworth Smith, yet we can honestly welcome and heartily 
commend this little book. It is no mere compilation or boiling 
down of old materials; it deserves the rank of an original 
authority, for it tells us new things about and throws fresh 
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light on the character of one of the simplest and the greatest 
Anglo-Indian statesmen. Sir Richard Temple has peculiar 
qualifications for the task. He is himself an Anglo-Indian and 
has taken conspicuous part in the government of our great 
dependency. He knew Lawrence intimately from 1851 to 1870. 
He was for long his secretary, and during his Viceroyalty he 
was one of his councillors. He was as well acquainted with him 
as one man can be with another. He has done his work excel- 
lently. He writes in loving sympathy, and with admiration— 
though that is never excessive—of his subject. His is, we feel, 
the proper attitude of mind towards his hero, and as we read 
we assume it ourselves. 

Lawrence was a pure specimen of the Anglo-Indian states- 
man, because, save that during the last years of his life he was 
Chairman of the London School Board, his whole public career 
was connected with the East. Born in 1811, he died in 1879. 
He was educated for an Indian official life at Haileybury. He 
filled important posts at Delhi and Lahore. Then he was on the 
Punjab Board of Administration and Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab. Then came the important part he played in the 
Mutiny, and finally his five years’ service as ruler of India. 
He was emphatically a man of action; he was author of no 
books nor even pamphlets. He wrote a great deal, it is true ; 
but it is all official writing, to explain and enforce his own 
actions, or to set others in motion. Of necessity it follows that 
all his despatches are concerned with Eastern affairs. 

The very first question asked about Anglo-Indians in power 
thirty years ago is, What was their share in the suppression of 
the Mutiny? And as is the answer, so is our estimate of them. 
Perhaps this is not altogether just, but it is very human, and 
at any rate inevitable. There is nothing else in the history not 
merely of India but of England so full of glory and horror and 
pathos as the record of those tremendous months in 1857 and 
1858 when the question of who was to rule in India was being 
settled. One’s attention wanders a little over dry administrative 
details ; but to read of the siege of Delhi, or the massacre of 
Cawnpore, or the relief of Lucknow, is for us who are of the 
race of the men who endured and conquered to be stirred to 
the depths of our being. And of those who endured and con- 
quered none was greater than Lawrence, the more so as it was 
his careful administration of the Punjab that was the basis of 
his triumph. 

The Indian Mutiny looked at from one point of view was a 
series of unconnected events. The mutineers, however, at the 
very beginning, did one thing which if it had been done with a 
clear perception of all it meant would have been a master- 
stroke. When the rebels at Meerut in May 1857 hastened to 
Delhi, seized that town, and placed the Grand Mogul at the 
nominal head of the movement, they gave it a colouring and 
a force which it had else wanted. Without the majesty of that 
ancient name it would have been a mere purposeless military 
revolt ; with it a great rebellion ensued. How quickly the import- 
ance of Delhi as the centre and front of the Mutiny was recog- 
nised by the rulers of India is seen by comparison of a couple of 
dates. On 11th May the rebel Sepoys appeared before it ; on 
the 8th June began the siege that was to end in the re-establish- 
ment of British rule. Yet the beginning was merely nominal, 
for at first there were neither the men nor the material neces- 
sary. That it was successful in the end was chiefly due to the 
courage and devotion of Lawrence. 

He was then ruler of the Punjab. That province had been 
annexed in 1849, at the close of the second Sikh war. The con- 
trol since that conflict had been more and more in the hands of 
Lawrence, who in the brief space of eight years had brought 
it to a peaceful and contented state, had raised a splendid force 
of native soldiers for our service, had inaugurated vast works of 
material improvement, and had collected round him such a body 
of administrators that every advantage which any part of India 
has felt from British rule was at once felt here. The Mutiny 
was a source of enormous difficulty and danger in this pro- 
vince as elsewhere ; but he saw so clearly that if Delhi were 
gained all was at once gained that he did not hesitate to strip his 
territory of the last available man and gun in order that the siege 
of that town might be brought to a speedyand successful termina- 
tion, It was entirely due to the siege train he provided that on 
September 13th there was made in the walls that breach which 
enabled our men to enter the place, and after a desperate six 
days’ struggle in the streets to capture the Grand Mogul and 
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practically end the Mutiny. During all this time he continued 
without break or interruption the regular administration of the 
Punjab, though in that disturbed period his Government rested 
not on force but on the prestige of the English name. Long 
afterwards, in 1859, when in England, he deprecated in remark- 
able words the praise of his countrymen: ‘ All we did was no 
more than our duty, and even our immediate interest. Our sole 
chance of escape was to resist to the last. The path of duty, of 
honour, and of safety was clearly marked out for us. The 
desperation of our circumstances nerved us to the uttermost. 
There never, perhaps, was an occasion when it was more neces- 
Sary to win or to die.’ It need scarcely be said that it required 
men of the most heroic mould to see all this without excitement 
or alarm, and to take all the necessary steps with the most iron 
nerve and resolution. And when all was over he, as well as 
the others in high places, showed in the hour of triumph as 
surely as in the hour of trial their true greatness of soul. The 
same inflexible determination that had broken the Mutiny was 
now turned against the conquerors when they demanded re- 
venge under the name of ‘exemplary punishment.’ In bitter 
scorn men nick-named the Governor-General ‘Clemency 
Canning.’ Now that the chief actors in the great drama have 
passed away the name does not. carry with it a sound of re- 
proach. Lawrence was one of those included in the same con- 
demnation ; and now it is not the least of his many claims on 
our admiration and regard. 

We cannot follow Lawrence into the simple yet dignified 
seclusion of his English home life during his five years’ resi- 
dence here after the Mutiny, nor can we tell of his career as 
Governor-General of India (1864-1869). What he did for the 
English soldier in India, how he met the terrible Orissa 
famine of 1866, the vast works inaugurated or completed under 
him, are here described briefly and yet excellently. Here also 
are pictured those splendid durbars, where Lawrence met the 
native rulers of India, and where he addressed them in their 
own language in weighty and dignified words of counsel and 
exhortation. There were three of these, held at Lahore, Agra, 
and Lucknow respectively. The last, if not in itself the greatest, 
must have been to him, as it is to us, the most impressive. 
At the head of a stately procession, with an escort of native 
chiefs mounted on seven hundred elephants, he entered the 
city. Memories of a trying time were everywhere. Here 
was the wall which played such a part in the defence ; there 
the Residency, where his heroic brother Henry had fallen 
among the very first victims. We may be sure the Jesson of 
the strength of English rule was not lost on the natives there 
assembled. 

In these pages the opinions of Lawrence as to Indian affairs 
are stated, as was to be expected, with clearness and precision. 
He was fully alive to the danger of a Russian advance, but he 
thought we ought not in any event to occupy Afghanistan. 
It would be a source of weakness to any Power seizing it. If 
the Afghans were attacked by Russia we should help them 
with money, but not otherwise. Whether we agree or not— 
and it must never be forgotten that change is the universal 
master, and that what was wisdom in Lawrence might be folly 
in Lawrence’s successor—we shall take no hurt in pondering 
well such advice. 

Sir Richard Temple, although his work is excellently done, 
has yet the faults of style most incident to Anglo-Indians. Chief 
of them is a fondness for threadbare and not always relevant 
quotations. Thus we have: ‘The hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the im- 
minent deadly breach’ (p. 9); Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
multi (p. 22); mens sana in corpore sano (p. 41); ‘the ship 
Argo’ (p. 72, very irrelevant) ; ‘to take up arms against a sea 
of troubles’ (p. 92), some irrelevant lines from Henry V. (p. 107), 
and from ‘ brave Horatius’ (p. 136): 


‘ The time is out of joint, oh ! cursed spite 
That I was ever born to set it right’ 


(p. 156, also very much out of place). If as in Plato’s ideal 
State rulers were philosophers and jurors literary men, such 
crimes would probably be punished as felonies without benefit 
of clergy ; even in an imperfect world there ought to be a 
penalty of 4os. or a month attached thereto. The statement 
(p. 29) that when Europeans first see the Himalayas ‘they in- 
stinctively raise their hats to the peerless mountains’ is so extra- 
ordinary that one suspects some mad printer's freak. We 
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should require all the tests which according to Hume are 
necessary to prove a miracle before we could believe in the 
existence of this extraordinary practice. 


MOHAMMEDAN STUDIES. 


Muhammedanische Studien. Von IGNAZ GOLDZIHER. Erster 
Theil. Halle: Max Niemeyer. Edinburgh : Williams and 


Norgate. 


Goldzihers Mohammedan Studies are illustrative not so 
much of the faith of Islam as of the character of the Arabs. 
The relation of the two is our author’s theme ; but the interest 
of the book is social and historical, not religious. The prin- 
ciples taught by Mohammed are introduced, not to have fresh 
light shed on them, but to furnish a medium for displaying the 
ideas and customs of the people among whom the tenets of 
Islam were first promulgated. The historical result is curious, 
and not what might naturally have been expected. The doc- 
trines of the prophet were not in accordance with the previous 
ideas or natural tendencies of his fellow-countrymen, and found 
among them no favourable soil for their reception. So much 
otherwise was it that these essays are throughout an exposition 
of the aversion, especially of the central and northern Arabs, 
from the most fundamental and distinctive principles of Moham- 
medanism. This antagonism was not on the surface and easily 
overcome ; rather was it so deeply engrained in the Arab 
character as to assert itself after the victory of Islam, and to 
give rise to deep rents and conflicts within the faith itself. In 
these the representatives of the orthodox principles were the 
non-Arab nations, and their opponents the fellow-countrymen 
of the prophet. Our author is content to exhibit the anta- 
gonism, and to give it full and curious illustration, without 
drawing any conclusions either for or against the prophet or 
his teaching. 

He begins by remarking that the personality of Moham- 
med was not of a kind to commend him to the genuine 
Bedouin. The prophet was a denizen of the city, the repre- 
sentative Arab was a desert wanderer. The former was a 
dreamer, the latter a thorough materialist. The claim to be a 
prophet of God inspired no awe in the son of the desert. The 
promise of intercession for the forgiveness of his sins stirred no 
responsive chord. ‘Let him tell me where my camel has 
strayed, said one, ‘and that will please me better than his 
prayer for the forgiveness of my sins.’ The Arab was on all 
sides fully possessed with ‘a guid conceit o’ himsel’.’ Abu 
Rabi of the tribe of Ganijj, in the second half of the first cen- 
tury of the Hegira, speaks thus: ‘ The most excellent among 
men are the Arabs, among these the tribes of Modar, among 
these the Kejsites, among these the kindred of Jasur, among 
these the family of Ganijj, and of them I myself am the most 
excellent. Therefore am I the most excellent of men.’ If 
such an idea of one’s own position in the race is not unique, it 
is certainly unusual to express it with such assurance. It is 
therefore not surprising that such perfections did not feel them- 
selves much in need of a new prophet. 

And if there was little in Mohammed to commend him to the 
Arabs there was still less in his doctrines. These doctrines, 
says Herr Goldziher, were in no sense original: they were all 
taken from Judaism and Christianity; his originality lay in the 
manner in which he presented them. But all his chief ideas were 
opposed to the tendencies and traditions of the Arabs. Their 
own past was to them, as to most nations, the embodiment of all 
that was sacred, and their first complaint against Mohammed 
was that he made heretics of their forefathers. As their 
heathen faith was to a large extent the worship of ancestors, 
the objection was a serious one. Mohammed, it is true, did not 
oppose all the traditional teaching. The principle of fidelity to 
guests he incorporated, and the law of retaliation for wrong 
suffered he was content to modify, teaching that it was noble 
to forgive where one had the opportunity of revenge. But 
their fundamental views and principles he aimed at overturn- 
ing. The opposition is emphasised in the watchword of each 
—Din and Muruwwa. Din means the religion of Islam, and 
is ever the war-cry of the Mohammedan fanatic. Muruwwa 
corresponds to the Latin vzrtus, and by it ‘the Arab under- 
stands all those virtues founded in the traditions of his people, 
which form the glory of every individual and of the tribe to 
which he belongs ; the maintenance of all those obligations 
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which are connected with the family bond, the relation of pro- 
tection and of hospitality, the fulfilment of the great law of 
blood-revenge.’ If we read their poets and observe the virtues 
of which they boast, we have a picture of Muruwwa accord- 
ing to old Arab ideas. To the principles and practice 
implied in this tribal view of duty, the religious ideas of 
Mohammed were directly] opposed. Further, the Arab love 
of freedom did not relish the restrictions which Mohammed 
sought to impose on their self-indulgence. The Ramazan 
fast was most distasteful to them; and they resented the 
prohibition of wine, and even the limitations in the matter 
of marriage, loose as Mohammed’s principle and practice were 
under this head. From the evidence produced by Herr Gold- 
ziher, the Arabs must have been inveterate wine-bibbers. Their 
poets glorify the wine-cup as if it were the source of all manly 
virtue. It opens the heart of the miser, dispels all mean and 
selfish thoughts, opens the mouth of truth, and is the incentive 
to all noble and virtuous action. In bacchanalian songs they 
can manifestly vie with any nation of the north. Their poetry 
for centuries, says our author, is a living protest against their 
religion. 

Herr Goldziher’s second essay is on the Arab tribe and Islam. 
There he sets forth in detail the opposition between their tribal 
ideas and traditions and the principles of the faith. In the 
self-consciousness of the Arabs, the glory of their ancestors 
had the most prominent place. The virtue inherited from the 
forefathers is compared to a lofty and strong edifice, built for 
the benefit of their posterity, which it would be shameful to 
destroy or weaken. The poets are constituted the main guar- 
dians of this glory, and the grand means of upholding it is by 
vilifying and pouring contempt on the hereditary reputation of 
those opposed to them. It was considered the duty of each 
tribe to magnify itself, and metaphorically to trample in the 
dust all its rivals. Accordingly, the usual preliminary to a more 
serious conflict was a duel between the poets of the opposing 
tribes, each putting forth his strength in abusing andcursing 
his opponent, his tribe and all their ancestors, male and female, 
from the beginning downwards. There was supposed even to 
be some virtue in this, as is illustrated in the Biblical story of 
Balak hiring Balaam to curse Israel. To this practice, and the 
view of tribal worth on which it rested, the teaching of Islam was 
distinctly opposed. Its tendency was a levelling one ; all the 
tribes were put on one platform. The equality of all the faithful 
was a fundamental principle of Islam, and the fear of Allah was 
constituted the one standard of nobility. The ideal of Islam, and 
not the tribal bonds, must now be the uniting element of society, 
To the Arab, however, the old tradition was stronger than the 
new faith, and held its place even after it was nominally super- 
seded. Tribal jealousies still prevailed, and there was speci- 
ally developed an antagonism between North and South Arabs, 
arising out of their relation to the Prophet himself, which had a 
powerful influence on the development of Islam. 

The third essay illustrates the antagonism of the Arab spirit 
to the levelling tendencies of Islam in a wider field. Mohammed 
and his successors asserted the equality of all the faithful not 
only within Arabia, but beyond it—the equality, therefore, of 
Arabs and non-Arabs. This tendency was naturally strongly 
opposed to Arab ideas of supremacy, and the history of the con- 
flict forms an interesting chapter in the history of Mohammedan 
civilisation. Herr Goldziher illustrates it in respect of clients 
and slaves and its further developments in the controversies 
and conflicts between Persians, Turks, and Arabs in the remain- 
ing essays of this book. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Guilderoy. By Ou1DA. London: Chatto. 3 vols. 

Children of To-morrow. By WILLIAM SHARP. 
Chatto. 

La Chévre d’or. By PAUL ARENE. Paris : Marpon. 

Cathedral Bells. By VIN VINCENT. London: Griffith. 2 vols, 

Was She Good or Bad? By W. MINTO. London: Chatto. 

Not for the Night-Time. By THEO GIFT. London: Roper. 


London: 


Lochaber no more... or rather there is no longer any 
Ouida, The inspired unconscious humourist of /da/ia and 
Tricotrin and Folle Farine and that immortal company is dead ; 
and in her stead there reigns a novelist with a purpose, one 
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heedless of the Satyricon, one able to reconcile the requirements 
of passion in high places with the common rules of grammar 
and decorum. ‘Meantime how much one loved her one finds 
out now one’s lost her,’ and all the rest of it. Never again, our 
brows bound with roses dipped in victorious Burgundy, shall 
we bask with her under the great elms in Trinity Quad., drink- 
ing benedictine from its native pewter, while the Proctor’s 
daughters pelt us with tiger-lilies from the windows of their 
father’s lodging, and their light laughter mingles with the 
groans of the prisoned undergraduates that clank that monster’s 
fetters in the deep dungeons, the souterrains, which mine the 
Backs. Such sublimities as the ‘amber bowl of his meer- 
schaum pipe’ are henceforth impossible. Petronius no more, 
nor Juvenal, nor Guy Livingstone, nor Parent-Duchatelet, nor 
anybody that is in the least bit noble and nude and antique. 
Saint Horsley has conquered, the British Matron has prevailed ; 
and Ouida, our Ouida—Ouida the enormous, Ouida the superb, 
the sémil/ante Ouida, Ouida the grim and great, has passed into 
the past—‘ where Orpheus and where Homer are.’ O tempora, 
O mores! O Ouida! One chokes down a sob, one grinds a 
londrés to powder between one’s strong teeth, one crushes 
an Erard grand in one’s strenuous grasp, and one goes 
on, stern yet sorrowful, with one’s duty. All which is, 
being interpreted, that Guz/deroy is not in the fearless old 
fashion that we know. Aristocratic it is, and solemn, and 
tremendous. And for a moral story it is the oddest—enjin! 
And the frail husband, and the inarticulate but noble wife, and 
the all too lofty lover, and the Other Woman, the Siren, the 
Lady of Babylon, the—. . . enfin !—are all on duty as of yore. 
On duty, indeed, but how changed beyond report, thought, or 
belief! They mean well, their grammar is touched with cul- 
ture, they sin or the other thing by the book of arithmetic ; 
but they are O so dull! They quote Plato now and then, and 
now and then they stare and gasp; but ‘What’s a joint of 
mutton or so in a whole Lent?’ Ouida no more, Ouida no 
more, and we’ll maybe get back to our Ouida no more! 

Miss de la Ramée, to be brief, is unfortunate in her zdée mére. 
It is proved, she opines, that marriage is a failure; and she sets to 
prove it (more suo, as our lost Ouida would have said) by writing 
a novel with a purpose, which novel with a purpose is like all its 
kind the reverse of light reading. In the course of her argu- 
ment she so far forgets Lindley Murray as to allow her heroine 
to tell us that ‘there are more’ love and virtue (or something of 
the kind) about than people appear to believe ; and soon after- 
wards ‘ his deep and laboured breathing sounded painfully upon 
the country silence round about them.’ Miss de la Ramée 
should be told thus early in her career that such defiances of 
grammar and good sense—however seemly in a piece of fiction 
of the type affected by the late, lamented author of /da/ia—are 
not compatible with serious art. It may also be hinted that 
there are degrees in tediousness, and in respect of the half-a- 
dozen dismal puppets which she has implicated in her intrigue 
that the man who would lay his hand upon them saving in the 
way of unkindness, is unworthy of the name of an admirer of 
Under Two Flags and Folle Farine. 

Some of Mr. Sharp’s Children of To-morrow are suspiciously 
like the minor zsthetes of to-day ; others, again, appear to have 
read too deeply in the works of Ponson du Terrail and to have 
been taken with the manner of them. Chief among the latter 
is the wicked Jew banker, who has rediscovered the poison of 
the Borgias, and makes use of it, as one on a house-boat would, 
to rid himself of the only woman he ever loved under the singular 
impression that he is ridding them both of her husband ; while 
a capital specimen of the former is the hero, who, being a 
sculptor to his trade, is introduced to us at the moment when 
he has just smashed his new statue, his Hertha, because he 
finds he cannot make it literature as well as form, and put a 
certain copy of verses into plaster and the round. The heroine, 
one Sanpriel Dacosta, an inspired but tedious Jewess, is the 
author of this bewildering copy of verses, and with her does the 
hero fall in love. He is a married man, but she reciprocates, 
and that to such an extent that the wicked banker, having 
weeded out the guilty wife in manner aforesaid, they proceed 
to marry upon a lonely beach, and are surprised (and slain) in 
the act by an indignant flash of lightning. Mr..Sharp, who 
writes with great solemnity, has much to say concerning 
romance—a quality which exists, he would have us believe, in 
enormous quantities in the civilisation round about us. It is 
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so difficult to know what is romance that it is impossible to 
decide if he is right or wrong. What can, however, be affirmed 
with certainty is that if his results and romance are one, then 
are romance and penny fiction convertible terms, and that in 
any case he has imparted a novel and pleasing significance to 
the old, despairing, pessimistic theory of life. What is it to 
us that these are the Children of To-morrow? Let us eat and 
drink and be merry, for to-morrow we die. 

La Chévre @or is a graceful, picturesque sort of caprice, run- 
ning as it lists to a story of innocent love and adventure. It also 
abounds in really artistic illustrations by Scott and Goguet— 
some of them, indeed, quite singularly happy in spirit and deli- 
cate in handling. M. Aréne has chosen a corner of Provence 
abounding in things legendary and fantastic. Without effort and 
almost without description he presents the people and scenery 
of this enchanting bit of the Mediterranean coast with as it 
were effects of dream that are yet effects of character and life. 
Architectural and other remains revealing the passage of the 
half-forgotten but always romantic Arab are interestingly and 
prettily given; and there are besides faint but suggestive 
silhouettes of people growing like plants in their natural and 
rocky surroundings. A further advantage is that with all its 
lightness of touch the book contains no word that can seem 
objectionable,even to the most rigid stickler for the proprieties. 

Cathedral Bells is more than devoid of style ; it is also third- 
rate in tone and sentiment as well. Yet before it ends one 
gets to rather like it and some of the people in it. Such ex- 
pressions as ‘not best pleased,’ ‘like one sees,’ abound. One 
hopes that the dreadful snobbishness and avowed worldliness of 
some of the dwellers in the cathedral city are exaggerated even 
to burlesque ; but one fails to find them laughable as burlesque 
should be. But one gets to like Ina, the pretty heroine, 
in spite of her commonplaceness. It is a surprise to be told, 
more than once, how she is a girl of a ‘high purpose.’ Her 
common ideal seems to be a good lounge in a long chair in a 
sunny garden with one or more young men to amuse her. 
Some decent touches in the character of the good little curate 
and elsewhere suggest that the author might do better things. 

Mr. Minto’s little story is of the nature of the ‘dreadful.’ But 
the action—at least, at the beginning—is not quick enough, 
the manner is too staid, too explanatory, and as it were too far- 
fetched, while the presentation of some of the characters gives 
an effect of unseemly lengthiness and effort. A story of this 
type should never be stationary, nor even descriptive. Was 
She, etc., quickens {as it goes on, fills more with life and 
incident, and at last Mr. Minto really warms to his work, and, 
gives us some really exciting scenes. A last reproach is that 
the problem is really not so much Was She Good or Bad? as 
What Did She Want, and Did She Get /t ?—and as to this our 
author contrives to leave us in an unpleasing state of uncer- 
tainty. 

It may be only on the principle of ‘ Don’t nail his ears to the 
pump’ that Theo Gift has named his last book Not for the 
Night-Time. But the title is not belied by the contents. In- 
deed, nervous persons should avoid the book even in the fore- 
noon, for when bed-time has come round they will not have 
forgotten it as much as they would like. Four more creepy 
stories it will be difficult to find ; and they have the merit—un- 
common in these days of psychical research and the like—of 
having their effect unimpaired by any weak attempt to show 
how the wheels go round. Explanations are the curse of good 
stories as of much besides, and the writer who can and does pro- 
duce shivers and then stops is worthy (from this point of view) 
of all commendation. Though a free use is made of the super— 
or rather of the prater-——natural, there is nothing of which you 
can say—even if inclined to, which you are not—‘ This is non- 
sense. And in addition to this perfect sanity of narration 
Theo Gift has the power of adroitly and artistically insinuating 
horrors of which he does not speak directly and in so many 
words. 





THE SPANISH WAR OF SUCCESSION. 


The War of the Succession in Spain during the Reign of Queen 
Anne. By Colonel the Hon. ARTHUR PARNELL. London: 
Bell. 

The love of paradox is ineradicable ; it is too strong for 

Colonel Parnell, for it has induced him to write a book. 

The history of the War of the Spanish Succession has been 
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dealt with by Lords Macaulay and Mahon in works which 
are as full and comprehensive as the subject requires; but 
two years ago Colonel Russell, of the Royal Dragoons, pub- 
lished a most readable memoir of Lord Peterborough, in which 
the military operations were treated by an expert. The need, 
therefore, for a new treatise is not apparent until Colonel Par- 
nell’s paradox is revealed. His book is written to prove 
Peterborough a coward. In his preface he gives the key-note 
when he calls that noble lord a ‘contemptible impostor.’ He 
disposes of the whole subject to his own satisfaction when he 
says, in his appendix, that Carleton’s Memoirs were written by 
Dean Swift, and are meant to be taken @ /a Miinchausen— 
or rather, that Lord Peterborough was only Gulliver under 
another name. Now, this sort of thing is all very well, if 
it is well done, and indeed it may be made extremely diverting. 
Colonel Parnell, however, does not do it well; he is not enter- 
taining, and he has succeeded only in producing from the most 
promising materials a very dull and a very stupid tome. He 
has not ventured seriously to tackle Peterborough’s career in 
Spain, and he seems to consider that he proves his paradox 
when he ignores the commander-in-chief, and hints—he lacks 
the audacity to make the assertion—that one of the most active 
and irrepressible of mortals allowed himself to be guided by 
his subordinates. Sneers at Peterborough’s lack of previous 
military training and experience lose their venom when it is 
remembered that hardly any Englishman in those days could 
obtain military training unless he entered a foreign service. 
Marlborough himself, as everybody knows, received his mili- 
tary education in the camp of Turenne. It is fruitless to 
attempt to disprove Peterborough’s brilliant achievements by 
stating that his previous experiences in the Mediterranean 
were gained as a passenger on board of a man-of-war, or as a 
volunteer in Tangiers. The statement with which the summary 
of his character is concluded, that he was ‘notorious for foul 
living, open atheism, and boastful talking,’ is merely spite- 
ful; but even if it were absolutely true, it does not prove 
that Prince George of Hesse was a greater strategist and 
Lord Galway a braver soldier. To hint that Peterborough 
was not foremost in every enterprise which his active 
mind devised, and that he did not share every danger to 
which his dash and love of brilliant achievement exposed his 
troops, is a useless aspersion on one who was always in the 
thick of every fight, whether in Spain or in home politics, and 
of whom it was truly said that he never sent a troop of thirty 
horsemen on an expedition without being himself at its head. 
It is possible to prove Peterborough deficient in many of the 
qualities of a great General. He was neither a Turenne nora 
Marlborough, to compare him with his contemporaries ; but 
the taking of Montjuich and the relief of Barcelona are feats 
which would add freshness to any laurels, and the credit for 
these must, in spite of Colonel Parnell, be given to Colonel 
Parnell’s bugbear. Whether, had Peterborough continued 
to direct the fortunes of the allied armies, the crown of Spain 
might have been settled on the Austrian, and not on the 
Bourbon, is a profitless speculation. It cannot be doubted 
that had he been in General Stanhope’s place the disaster of 
Brihuega would never have fallen upon the British army, while 
it is also most probable that the defeat of Almanza would have 
been avoided. Colonel Parnell’s attempt to lower the reputa- 
tion of Peterborough by extolling that of Lord Galway has 
failed. He may assert the superiority of the Huguenot to his 
heart’s content, but he produces no evidence to prove that 
Galway was other than a brave, blundering, narrow-minded 
tactician, admirable in the theory of war, courageous in its 
execution, but utterly wanting in that subtle quality of genius 
which is as necessary to a general as to a historian. 

Apart from his bootless attack on Peterborough, Colonel 
Parnell’s book is as destitute of interest as it is deficient 
in literary merit. There are full, and no doubt accurate, 
lists of the officers engaged during the war, and there 
are sufficiently exact accounts of military movements, of 
which however there is no such criticism as might be ex- 
pected from a writer who considers success impossible, or at 
least unpardonable, for one who had not the benefits of a 
scientific military education. Only once in the description of 
Richards’ heroic defence of Alicante does he rise from dulness to 
description. It is well done, though it must be doubted if 
Richards had any conception of the actual size of the mine 
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which was to destroy him, when he took his stand on the 
parade to share the danger of his sentries. Even, however, if 
he was more rash than determined, his name is one which 
deserves a place amongst those who, ‘ facing fearful odds,’ have 
died for the honour of Britain. 


AN AUTHOR'S LOVE. 


An Author's Love; Being the Unpublished Letters of Prosper 
Mérimée’s Inconnue. London: Macmillan. 


After all, why should a critic always write about new books 
as if he was the only person giving or about to give an account 
of them to the reflective public? Let this be an exception, and 
let it be assumed, as the fact is, that most of those who read 
these remarks will know before they begin that the letters of 
which An Authors Love consists are cleverly written, show a 
good deal of taste, purport to come from an English lady, which 
the /nconnue, if, as is commonly supposed, she existed, is gene- 
rally believed to have been, and fit in very nicely with Mérimeé’s 
famous correspondence. Let it also be assumed that if you 
have a taste for reading the extremely personal love-letters of 
other and deceased persons, these are the sort of letters of such 
persons that you like to read, 

At the end of the book there is the following ‘ Epilogue’ 
(printed so, though Frenchmen usually omit the accent from 
capital letters) :—‘ By the tideless sea at Cannes on a summer 
day I had fallen asleep, and the plashing of the waves upon 
the shore had doubtless made me dream. When I awoke 
the yellow paper-covered volumes of Prosper Mérimée’s 
Lettres a une Inconnue \ay beside me; I had been reading 
the book before I fell asleep, but the answers —had they 
ever been written, or had I only dreamed!—THE AUTHOR.’ 
This is about as plain an avowal as could be easily devised 
that ‘the author’ was much too vain of his or her—but if we 
were forced to bet on the subject we should back ‘his ’—work 
to care to run any risk of their being generally attributed to 
Mérimée’s actual correspondent. Yet the suggestion has been 
made that this is merely an ingenious device to conceal the fact 
that the letters are really genuine. It is difficult, after reading 
the book with any degree of care, to avoid the conclusion that 
this suggestion does not come from any one who has done the 
same. 

In the first place, the letters are all written in just the same 
style and spirit, and those are the style and spirit of the years 
of grace 1888-9, and certainly could not be matched in any 
correspondence, public or private, known to have passed in the 
first half of the present century. Take the story—which has 
been much praised,and is an uncommonly pretty piece of writing, 
of how the /uconnue, when a little girl, had once got up feeling 
extraordinarily pious, and how all the events of her juvenile day 
turned against her, and each piece of virtuous altruism ended 
in a scrape, and how sorry she was for herself. It ends with 
the following paragraphs :— 

‘ The hot tears came faster still, and the child let them fall. 
Presently a cold nose rubbed itself against her hand, and a 
yellow greyhound jumped up beside her. Passionately she 
threw her arms around the dog, drawing him tightly to her. 

‘“Q Zippy, Zippy, love me! Love me back! Don’t run 
away. I love you, Zip ; love me back, love me back !” 

‘ Please be sorry for the little child. 

‘] think I have never loved you as I loved you yesterday.’ 
The letter, which concludes with this passage, is dated Decem- 
ber 1842. If the author of it had not been brought up on J/s- 
understood, and The Story of a Short Life, and Little Lord 
Fauntleroy (not to say The Quick or the Dead ?), and all the 
modern school of nursery sentimentality, he or she anticipated a 
characteristic product of a remarkable age with a prophetic skill 
which, properly applied, ought to have made his or her fortune. 
The detestable habit of calling human beings ‘humans’ is also, 
as a habit, of far more recent date than 1848, in August of which 
year the supposed /nconnue is guilty of it, and in the same letter 
speaks of ‘a humiliating sentiment to own up to,’ and says there 
were ‘such lots of good times, and I was notinthem!’ There 
are more ‘humans’ in 1862, as well as in intervening years; and 
in the same letter with some of them the writer asserts that she 
heard a woman, presumably English, say to a child, ‘I cannot 
kiss a naughty boy good-night.’ To this day the phrase, ‘ Kiss 
So-and-so good-night,’ has not become acclimatised in Great 
Britain ; though it is such every-day American that an author 
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in the United States endeavouring according to his lights to 
write English might very possibly not know that he ought to 
Strike it out. ‘Write me’ for ‘write to me’ would have been 
absolutely impossible to an educated or uneducated English 
lady in 1844, but we find it under that date in Letterci. Asa 
final example, the following, dated 5th September 1844, would 
to our minds be absolutely conclusive by itself : 

‘For a lately nominated Academician, the composition as a 
whole of this most extraordinary letter strikes me as a trifle 
weak, if you do not mind my saying so. As an example of 
French style it may be all right ; but in crude English it pro- 
duces upon my mind the idea of a mental feebleness which is 
simply incredible when I remember who it is that writes it.’ 

It is a remarkable feature in these letters that their author 
has almost without exception resolutely avoided the tempta- 
tion, natural even to writers of love-letters, to make occasion- 
ally a passing reference to the public affairs of the moment. 
But not quite. In Letter crx. the lady writes from ‘ Beechwood 
Hall, Sussex,’ that Mr. Gladstone is a guest there. She ad- 
mires him exceedingly, and the sentence devoted to his charms 
begins, ‘How he towers above other mortals!’ and ends, 
‘Every one in the country is talking about him.’ A person 
wishing to appear besotted, or a foreigner, might very well 
have written in this strain at any time subsequent to 1869. 
But the letter in which these sentences occur purports to 
have been written in 1845, when Mr. Gladstone was not yet a 
Peelite, and certainly did not occupy a more lofty station in 
public estimation than Mr. Edward Stanhope occupies now. 
In Letter CLXXx. the writer asserts that ‘ during the first summer 
after I had studied German at Hannover’ (where she was at 
school), she and her friends had had to change their lodgings 
at Innspruck in order to escape from ‘ the railway disturbances 
which on the first night of our stay had prevented us from 
sleeping.’ As the letters to Mérimée begin in 1838, this can 
hardly have been later than 1835 or 1836. Were there railway 
disturbances at Innspruck in those years? But the worst slip 
is about the revolutionary troubles at Paris in 1848. The author 
has muddled up the émeutes of July of that year with the Revo- 
lution of February, and makes the /aconnue, dating ‘ London, 
6th July,’ observe : ‘ The royal exiles will, I presume, eventually 
find a home in this tight little island.’ On the 6th of July 1848 
the royal exiles had been established in this tight little island 
as nearly as possible five months. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


Scotland in 1298. Documents Relating to the Campaign of 
King Edward the First in that Year, and especially to the 
Battle of Falkirk. Edited by HENRY GOUGH. Paisley: 
Gardner. 

Old Catholic Missions. By JOHN ORLEBAR PAYNE, M.A. 
London: Burns and Oates. 


This handsome volume might without any serious disregard 
of accuracy have been entitled England in 1298, but the title 
Scotland in 1298 isa sad misnomer. Had it referred to 1297, 
and the battle of Stirling, Scotland might have been selected 
very appropriately in preference to England. Wallace’s ever- 
memorable victory was virtually the creation of Scotland and 
the Scottish nation. Previous thereto—and it ranks in Scottish 
tradition only second to Bannockburn in glory—the Scottish 
national sentiment existed in embryo, but its full strength was 
probably unrecognised even by the nation itself. In fact, had 
Edward I. been less strenuous in his efforts to conquer Scotland, 
had he trusted more to conciliation and flattery than to force of 
arms, he would have succeeded better in the purpose he had in 
view. The victory at Stirling aroused a sense of rivalry between 
the two peoples which it took long centuries to quench : the 
reputation of Edward and the English was now at stake ; while 
the Scots, having tasted the sweets of victory, were content to 
endure almost any form of hardship rather than yield to the 
foe whom they had once routed. It was England’s turn, how- 
ever, in 1298, and in that year Scotland was really nowhere. 
To publish a volume of documents relating to the campaign 
of Edward I. in 1298, and label it Scotland in 1298, looks very 
like a laborious practical joke on the part of the learned 
editor. The dedication to the Marquis of Bute may be 
merely a device to enable him more effectually to conceal 
his purpose. He may also have counted on the proverbial 
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difficulty of getting a joke—-an English joke—into a Scotsman’s 
head ; and have supposed that while the learned English 


readers might be having the laugh all to themselves the Scot- 


tish readers would be none the wiser. His principal documents 
do not relate to Scotland at all except in the sense that they 
relate to a battle won over Scots in Scotland. They supply 
particulars regarding not the Scottish but the English com- 
batants. Quotations are given from the different chronicles 
descriptive of the battle, but these have already been published 
either separately or as portions of previous volumes. Mr. 
Gough has done good service in collecting them together, but 
they form merely the introductory and explanatory portions of 
a book whose chief features are documents relating directly or 
indirectly to the army of an English King. 

The principal documents are various writs issued for the 
raising of troops for the campaign in different parts of England 
and Wales ; mandates for the payment of the troops, for supply- 
ing them with{provisions, and for the raising of taxes ; the rolls 
of arms of the commanders on the English side at the battle of 
Falkirk, and the rolls of the horses of the English army in Scot- 
land, distinguishing between those of the King’s household and 
those not of the King’s household. These papers sufficiently de- 
monstrate the extraordinary strain put upon his subjects by the 
English King in order to recover the prestige which the battle of 
Stirling had so grievously endangered. It was practically with 
the whole of England’s might that Wallace had now to con- 
tend, and he was quite well aware that the combat to which 
he was challenged was unequal. He had not the smallest 
chance in a hand-to-hand fight with the magnificent force col- 
lected by Edward and commanded by the famous warriors 
whose names, with the blazon of their arms, are given by Mr. 
Gough in full. While the English force is supposed to have 
outnumbered the Scottish force by more than three to one, 
the Scottish army was further at a special disadvantage from 
its deficiency in cavalry. The cavalry of the English was 
their strong point, as regards not only numbers but quality. 
From the long roll of horses here given, with minute description 
of the colour of each—such as ‘bay,’ ‘ brown,’ ‘dun coloured,’ 
tfavus’ (yellow, French fauve), ‘dappled,’ ‘grey,’ ‘iron grey,’ 
‘roan,’ ‘sorrel,’ ‘red’—it is evident that Edward was specially 
proud of his cavalry, and devoted to it much of his attention. 
The roll may also be accepted as an indication that the 
Englishman’s love of the horse is of very old standing. Un- 
happily, though the descendants of many of the bannerets who 
fought at Falkirk can be traced—so at least genealogists affirm 
—down tothe present time, no care whatever has been taken 
in preserving the pedigree of the horses. Nevertheless, though 
the breed has been greatly crossed by foreign blood, it is as 
likely as not that more than one Derby winner could boast— 
if the truth were known, and if a horse had a weakness for 
boasting—of an ancestor who had fought at Falkirk. 

Threatened by this formidable array, Wallace contented him- 
self with devastating the surrounding country, and hovering with 
a comparatively small force in the neighbourhood of, and yet, 
as he mistakenly supposed, at a safe distance from, the English 
army—his purpose being merely to hamper their movements 
and to harass them as soon as famine compelled them to retreat. 
The treachery of certain Scottish knights enabled Edward, how- 
ever, to take him completely by surprise at Falkirk. The best 
chance of Wallace—bad as it was—was to fight. He did all 
that could possibly be done by a skilful choice of ground and 
by ingeniously marshalling his troops in formidable circles of 
spearsmen. The Scots cavalry could be of no service. They 
galloped off, probably from panic ; but if Wallace ordered them 
to retire it was a wise and commendable order. The Scots 
infantry could not hope to escape by retreat ; and probably their 
victory of the previous year had made them unwilling to show 
their backs to the foe without another contest. Massed in com- 
pact circles, they therefore grimly faced the overwhelming array 
of England, and for a time resisted onset after onset. It was 
only after gaps had been made in their ranks by volleys of 
arrows and showers of stones that the great King’s horsemen 
could make an impression on them; but as soon as the outer 
lines of the circle were broken all was necessarily over. Never- 
theless, the victory—overwhelmingly complete as it was—did 
little to advance Edward’s purpose of subduing Scotland. To 
use the words of a recent English writer: Edward ‘marched 
southwards in 1299, having utterly crushed the rising under 
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Wallace, but leaving the land beyond the Forth virtually un- 
subdued, and the whole country ready to break into revolt.’ 

In the publication of a large number of the documents; 
Mr. Gough—after spending years in obtaining his materials— 
has been anticipated by Vols. I. and I. of the Calendar of 
Documents Relating to Scotland. Thus, from no fault of 
his own, his volume is a comparatively unimportant contribu- 
tion to Scottish history. Its value is chiefly genealogical and 
heraldic. Even in the publication of the ‘Roll of Arms’ Mr. 
Gough has been anticipated, a copy from the Harleian Ms., 
6589, made in 1606, having been printed in Zhe Religuary in 
1875; but Mr. Gough has printed also an older copy. Neither 
of these is an exact transcript of the orginal, but the latter is 
the more detailed. Mr. Gough has added notes regarding 
the different bannerets. He has relied chiefly on Nicolas’s 
Peerage, which he states, however, he has in some instances 
corrected. It is to be regretted that he has not given more 
details regarding the careers of several at least of the com- 
manders, whose lives—judging from biographies that have 
appeared in the Dictionary of National Biography—deserved 
fuller and more careful treatment than he has bestowed on 
them. 

The old Catholic Mission Registers deposited in Somerset 
House constitute only a very small proportion of the old 
Catholic Registers of England, and in some cases apparently 
were parted from through some misunderstanding, the 
Vicars Apostolic having, as Mr. Payne shows, advised that 
they should not be given up. To Catholics the present 
selection will be of considerable interest. It relates to the 
period when they, to use the words of Mr. Payne, ‘wor- 
shipped as it were in the Catacombs’; but although indi- 
cating the extensive survival of Catholic observances during 
the whole period of Catholic persecution, it is somewhat 
lacking in variety of details. To the majority of non-Catholics 
it will be rather grim reading, a great part of it consist- 
ing merely of obituary notices with the names of the diseases 
which proved fatal to the persons named, and generally a state- 
ment as to whether they received the last offices of the Church 
or not. Occasionally character is described, but generally in very 
conventional terms, as—‘a good devout woman,’ ‘a vertuous 
good womon,’ ‘a good honest man.’ The gleams even of un- 
conscious humour to be found in the book are very few, and 
most of these of a very mild kind. The death of one cente- 
narian is recorded :—‘ 1792, 9th Aug.—Died Isabella Dickenson 
of the Burnies, aged 102 and 10 months, Sacm. Eccl. Munita.’ 
Some entries indicate the special difficulties the priests had 
to contend with in preventing their followers from succumbing 
to the surrounding Protestant influences. Elizabeth Jefferson, 
who died at East Witton, is described as a ‘Protestant, a 
Methodist, a Catholic, or, it is to be feared, nothing.’ After the 
entry of a baptism of two children it is remarked, ‘The two 
children were re-baptized at Church. O tempora, O parson, O 
shame.’ A family of the name of Pease seem to have been 
quite helpless to resist the amatory wiles of their Protestant 
neighbours, if we are to judge from the following entries :— 
‘1779, Aug. 24th: Betty Pease foolishly married a Protestant’ ; 
‘1780, April 5th: Thomas Pease foolishly married a Protes- 
tant,’ ‘1780, June 14th: Mary Pease foolishly married a Pro- 
testant.’ 

The labours of the priests were carried on in secret—at least, 
during the stress of persecution. They lived in disguise, 
working probably at some humble occupation; and even 
adopted the precaution of not attaching their name to the 
register. Thus in the Knaresborough register no priest’s 
Signature is attached to any entry earlier than 4th January 
1797, and the first signature occurs thus: ‘Thos. Appleton, 
P—t.’ In some cases the Catholic gentry fitted up a remote 
portion of their mansions as a chapel, the fact remaining un- 
known to the outside world for centuries. Such a case was 
that of the old mansion at Weston, in Buckinghamshire, in 
which, says Lipscombe, ‘ hiding-places were discovered (1827) 
which had probably been unknown to the family during 
many years.’ Thus, ‘in the floor of one of the garrets near 
those which had been made into a chapel was a trap-door 
opening into a small room below, within which was a closet 
containing an old bed and a ladder long enough to reach the 
trap-door ;’ and ‘in another place was a concealed door, which, 
when bolted within, could not be distinguished from the 
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wainscot.’ Notwithstanding the difficulties and dangers of 
their position, the priests frequently managed to collect a con- 
siderable library, which was ‘handed down’ in trust from one 
missionary rector to another. 

With the strictly ecclesiastical entries, others of a more or 
less secular kind occasionally appear. Thus in the register of 
Leeds (St. Mary’s) there are some remarkable medical prescrip- 
tions, which the priest probably was in the habit of commending 
to his flock. Those against ‘worms in the stomack’ and against 

gravell’ are beautiful to read. At the end of the volume there 
is an interesting account of a Kalendarium Catholicum for 
the year 1686, preserved in the library of St. Mary’s Hall, 
Stonyhurst. 


A LATTER-DAY REVELATION. 


Sir Fohn Franklin; the Discovery of His Fate: A Revelation. 
By the Rev. J. H. SKEwEs. London: Bemrose and 
Sons. 


The Reverend J. Henry Skewes is a well-meaning gentleman 
with a craze for the supernatural, but without any proper 
understanding of its relative value in the general scheme of 
life. He admits that ‘scepticism as to the super-mundane is 
rife,’ but that only seems to have made him more unreason- 
able and extravagant. The purpose of his little book is to set 
forth a new view of the discovery of Sir John Franklin’s fate, 
a view which, he says, has been kept dark (for private and 
peculiar reasons) for forty years. ‘From the nature of the 
work,’ he declares, he is compelled to deal only with ‘facts! 
facts!’ and he promises that ‘the Arcadian flowers of rhetoric’ 
will never be ‘ permitted to cover over the Labradorian logic of 
truth’—a promise ;which he breaks with all the consistency 
and none of the grace of his ancestor, Micawber. Every 
sufficiently informed school-boy knows that Sir John Franklin 
sailed in 1845 in command of the Erebus and the Zerror 
to seek to round the north of America by way of a very 
northerly channel, or, in Mr. Skewes’s beautifully meta- 
phorical phrase, to ‘cut the Gordian knot re the North-West 
Passage.’ Sir John and his companions were never heard of after 
they had left a certain point in Baffin’s Bay. Year after year 
passed, and expedition after expedition was sent out to find 
the explorers, with no result until, in 1850, Captain Penny of 
Dundee found relics of an old encampment of Sir John’s at a 
fairly advanced point of the northerly route which had been 
indicated for exploration. Fresh efforts were made, but with- 
out further results until, to the public surprise, it was intimated 
in 1854 that Dr. Rae, a traveller in the employment of the 
Hudson Bay Company, had found pieces of plate marked with 
the Franklin crest in the possession of Esquimaux, on an island 
not far from the American mainland, and off the mouth of the 
Great Fish River—that is to say, much further south than Sir 
John had been sought for. Then Lady Franklin remembered 
her husband had once said to her that if his expedition failed 
he would try to return by the American continent, and probably 
by way of the Great Fish River, a region which he had explored 
years before. Thereupon the Fox was fitted out at Aberdeen, 
and sailed on July 1, 1857, under the command of Captain 
M‘Clintock, to prosecute a more southerly search, with the re- 
sult that documents and other convincing evidence were found 
of the failure of the expedition and the death of the explorers. 

These are the public facts, which Mr. Skewes declares have 
a private, supernatural side never before exhibited. What 
truly led, he says, to the discovery of the southerly grave of 
the Franklin Expedition was a ‘spirit-revelation’ made to a 
child of Captain Coppin of Londonderry. The revealer was 
the spirit of a deceased member of the family, a little girl named 
‘Weesy,’ and the ‘revelation’ was a chart and inscription in 
letters of light showing the spot where the Zvedus and the Terror 
were lost and unsuspected channels leading toit. ‘Weesy,’ the 
‘ball of blue fire,’$and the ‘revelation’ may be of supreme 
interest to Mr. Myers and the Psychical Society, but to the 
public in general it cannot be of much moment whether the 
clue that led to convincing evidence of the fate of the Franklin 
Expedition was given by Dr. Rae or by ‘ Weesy’ Coppin, while 
to write and publish a book to establish the claims of ‘ Weesy, 
seems to us to show a very provincial and exaggerated view of the 
value of the Unimportant. Sir Leopold M‘Clintock has spoken 
of the revelations as they deserve. But many of those whom 
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Mr. Skewes calls ‘the unbelieving,’ may find both instruction 
and amusement in his summary of attempts from 1527 to dis- 
cover the North Pole or the North-West Passage, and in his 
narrative of Sir John Franklin’s earlier expeditions, in one of 
which (in the words of Mr. Skewes) he ‘planted with deep 
emotion, a sacred flag on the faith-lands of his wife’s trustful 
heart and one of the Ultima Thules of his own ambition.’ 
CELTIC TRADITION. 

Wazfs and Strays of Celtic Tradition. 1. Argyllshire Series. 
Edited, with Notes on the War-Dress of the Celts, by Lord 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. London: David Nutt. 

The title-page of this volume seems to indicate that it is the 
first of a series, though there is no definite announcement else- 
where to that effect. There ought to be plenty of materials for 
a series if all districts are as rich in tradition as this which has 
been exploited by Lord Archibald Campbell. Half the volume 
is filled with the local traditions of Craignish, and if other dis- 
tricts are equally rich, there are still considerable pickings for 
the collector on the bones of Celtic tradition. Thirty years ago 
the late Mr. J. F. Campbell of Islay searched the Highlands 
and Islands far and wide, and collected tour goodly volumes of 
most interesting folk-tales, but he restricted his collection to tales 
that seemed to be generally diffused in one version or another 
over the West of Scotland. Clan legends and family legends 
did not fall within his scope, and in this field there is apparently 
still abundance of game left for the tale-hunter, if he possesses 
the requisite gifts. Gifts undoubtedly the sport demands, for 
the depositaries of the old folk-lore are few and shy, afraid of 
exposing themselves to the ridicule of the inquisitive Saxon, 
and not easily persuaded to speak out unless the inquirer can 
unlock their lips with the sound of the Gaelic. But such a 
volume as this, though it is but a volume of gleanings, proves 
that the search is worth while. It is a good thing that a son 
of the MacCallum More should set a fashion of collecting such 
waifs and strays. No example could be more influential, and 
in a few years it will be too late, as the old story-teller must 
soon disappear before the advance of book-learning and news- 
papers. It is satisfactory also to note that three of the col- 
lectors whom Lord Archibald Campbell edits are clergymen : 
fanatic ministers in the past have helped greatly to make the 
poor people ashamed of their stories as heathenish lies. 

The Craignish tales are excellent. ‘What,’ Dr. Johnson once 
asked Boswell, in discoursing of the worthlessness of oral tradi- 
tion, ‘can the Macraes tell about themselves a thousand years 
ago?’ What the Macraes tell about themselves Lord Archibald 
Campbell does not say, but he records here what the Craignish 
Campbells tell about the origin of the name Macrae; and a 
very ugly and savage story it is. Till we reached this story we 
wondered what Lord Archibald meant by tendering a fervent 
apology ‘to any one who feels in any way that the tales reflect 
unpleasantly on his or her forebears.’ It seems that the Macraes 
themselves have a different tradition, ‘reversing the main facts.’ 
Lord Archibald might have mentioned it. ‘ Of the two versions,’ 
he says, ‘that of Craignish is far the more probable,” emphasis- 
ing the statement by italics, but giving no reason for it. Toa 
Campbell, possibly, it is the more probable, but we should have 
heard the Macraes’ story. It is too bad to dishonour a respect- 
able clan by deriving it from the treacherous and cowardly 
murderer of a seven-year-old relation of the Campbells. There 
is a capital story, also, about a fight between Campbells and 
M‘Dougalls for the possession of the corpse of a fair-haired lady 
who in her life-time had been three times married to men of 
different kins, the point in dispute being which of the kins 
should have the honour of burying her. It looks, however, 
as if the right to some title-deeds lay behind the point of 
honour. The tale of young Ranald of Craignish affords an 
unmatchable instance of clannish devotion to a chief. An old 
M‘Isaac had been entrusted with the fostering of young 
Ranald. Ranald and his eight foster-brothers were attacked 
by a gang of freebooters, and very severely handled. Their 
wounds were so serious that only one of the brothers was 
able to crawl to the old man to tell the tale. Old M‘Isaac 
was lying blind and bedridden, and he asked the survivor to 
come and kiss him. But the mother (who stood by) saw a 
dirk in his hand, and gave warning. The youth fled just in 
time, pursued by the dirk, which the old man, without wait- 
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ing to hear explanations, had hurled at him because he had 
returned from the battle-field without his chief. Martial pride 
and clannish devotion could go no further. 

Apart from these local tales, which are all worth preserving, the 
gem of the collection is a tale about Michael Scot, and how he 
rode to Rome on a fairy riding-filly to obtain knowledge of the 
date of Shrovetide. According to this quaint tale, the astute 
wizard caught the Pope in an unguarded moment, and learnt not 
merely the date of Shrove Tuesday and the other movable feasts 
for the year, but also the principle on which the day was fixed. 
We could wish that Mr. Alfred Nutt, who annotates this and 
some of the other tales with his authoritative learning, had told 
1s whether it was ever the case that the Papal Curia kept secret 
the principle on which Shrove Tuesday was fixed; and also 
whether there is any explanation of the appearance of Michael 
Scot as a hero in Highland legend, and if this is the only occur- 
rence of the Lowland magician in such a quarter. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Mr. Bernard Bosanquet’s Essays and Addresses (London : 
Swan Sonnenschein) is a volume of reprinted papers on various 
subjects—social, religious, philosophical —which contribute 
nothing substantial to the reader’s stock of information, and 
but little to his power of understanding such problems as 
they discuss. Mr. Bosanquet has scant excuse for the pub- 
lication in permanent form of what was not at first intended 
and does not at all deserve to be preserved. Dilettantism 
is attractive and even edifying to dilettanti; but we have 
far too much of both dilettantism and its votaries in these 
days. Above all things it is to be deprecated that their 
complacent omniscience, or nescience, and their pernicious 
modes of thought should be suffered to impose upon that 
rapidly increasing British-American public who possess only 
$a little knowledge,’ but read all the new books, and who are 
likely enough to believe when Mr. Bernard Bosanquet tells 
them that the life-work of that ‘great man,’ Mr. William Morris, 
and the ideas of John Ruskin are two of the most important 
springs of social improvement in the present day; or that 
Carlyle really ought to have known that ‘any fool can govern 
with a state of siege.’ There are, however, some excellent 
things in the paper on ‘Some Socialistic Features of Ancient 
Societies,’ such as the concluding remarks that ‘economical 
socialism is no bar against moral individualism,’ and that it is 
just in this fact that the danger of all ‘ positive relations between 
the public authority and the necessities of individual life’ lies; 
but it is most disappointing to find alongside of pithy state- 
ments like these such vapoury commonplaces of amateur social 
reform as the prophecy of a coming millennium when the 
‘mechanic’ shall be no more and the ‘artist’ shall reign in his 
stead. Ina critic it is difficult to say whether ignorance or pre- 
judice is the greater fault ; but, like other amateur 2//uminati 
of the same school, Mr. Bernard Bosanquet scouts prejudice, 
and yearns after ignorance. To read the New Testament 
aright, he would have it buried for a hundred years and re- 
discovered in a later and, of course,a wiser age. Have we not 
had bitter enough experience of @ friorz sciolism in econo- 
mics to warn us against biblical criticism conducted in the light 
of mere ‘inner consciousness’? Except with amateurs, Mr. 
Bosanquet’s methods and opinions on religious aad social 
questions will make little way. 

Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Socteties of Great 
Britain and Ireland. (London : Griffin.) It occurred to the 
publishers, five years ago, to issue an annual record of the 
papers read before all the learned Societies in the several 
branches of science, and the result has been eminently 
successful. Yearly is chronicled an account of the scientitic 
work done in the various departments : the résumé is, there- 
fore, of the greatest service alike to the specialist and to the 
general intelligent reader. The volume is arranged with care 
and ability, and is compiled (from information given by the 
several Societies) with undoubted accuracy. It cannot fail to 
be of immense benefit, as a means of laying open the field 
in which so many unselfish and devoted workers in the cause 
of science have been labouring. It should be on the desk of 
every savant, nor absent from any decent public library. To 
the scientific man it is indispensable, and to the general reader 
it is invaluable ; to the former, a faithful record of the researches 
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of his fellow-workers : to the latter,a means of keeping him 
abreast of all that has been done by the discovery and dis- 
semination of scientific truth, from the Royal Societies of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh to the more humble yet extremely useful 
societies of Kirkcaldy and Largo. 

In Zhe Secret Drama of Shakspeare’s Sonnets (London: 
Kegan Paul) Mr. Gerald Massey expounds at great length 
his theory of those compositions and his views of Shake- 
speare in general. He is quite a match for rival critics in point 
of vigour and temper ; and his explanation of the sonnets is 
quite as satisfactory as Mr. Furnivall’s or anybody else’s. The 
book is, indeed, a monument of misapplied ingenuity and pro- 
fitless research. What does it matter whether the sonnets are 
personal, or dramatic, or personal avd dramatic (as Mr. Massey 
vehemently holds), any more than whether they are sporting 
and dramatic? Who likes the JJerchant of Venice the better 
because Mr. Massey tells him that Bassanio and Antonio were 
Southampton and Shakespeare? Stevens wrote, a hundred 
years ago, that all we know of Shakespeare is that he was born 
at Stratford-on-Avon, married and had children, came to Lon- 
don, wrote plays, went back to Stratford, made his will, died 
and was buried. And Stevens’s remark is still absolutely true, 
though Mr. Massey calls him ‘ obtuse’ and ‘ uncongenial,’ and 
says that people of his way of thinking are ‘ obstinate as mules 
and equally sterile.’ It is a thousand pities to see a man 
possessed of such industry and such an honest love of Shake- 
speare as Mr. Massey, wasting his gifts in necessarily futile 
attempts to ‘get at the man himself’ and to ‘make out his 
features.’ 

In Le Comte de Chambrun (Paris : Calmann Lévy; Edin- 
burgh : Williams and Norgate) the author of La Comtesse 
Jeanne has produced an appreciative study of the works of 
a Senator of France who was compelled by blindness to 
renounce a political career that had begun with promise. 
Since 1870 the Count has published a considerable number 
of works, mainly of a philosophical character. The gist of 
them is given here in the words of an admiring disciple. The 
Count’s essays in moral and political science are written from a 
somewhat too exclusively French point of view to gain a wide 
acceptance beyond the bounds of France, where men do not 
regard the exclamations Finis Gallie and Finis Europe as 
meaning exactly the same thing. His essays on matters of art 
are more convincing, and the chapter which gives the result 
of his study of Shakespeare shows an enlightened under- 
standing of the poet to which only a few Frenchmen have 
attained. The book, as a whole, forms an agreeable, if some- 
what rosy, portrait of an earnest and eloquent thinker who, as 
he searches history, art, and morals to find ‘the soul of 
humanity,’ says many true things about Christianity and civi- 
lisation in such a way as to suggest new lines of reflection to 
an attentive mind. 

Three Greek Children and To the Lions (London : Seeley), 
by Professor A. J. Church, are capital tales for young folks. 
Primarily entertaining, they are at the same time highly instruc- 
tive, for on the threads of the stories are strung pictures of life in 
ancient Greece and Rome. In both cases the tales will add to 
the author’s reputation as a writer of historical and classical 
tales. Moravian Schools and Customs (London: Sonnen- 
schein), by one who has already gained considerable popularity 
by the production of children’s books, is a bright little volume, 
full of interesting particulars regarding a comparatively little- 
known community. Follies, Foibles, and Fancies of Fish, Flesh, 
and Fowl (London : Warne) contains a collection of illustra- 
tions, figured by Foster, in which little ones may take delight. 
A First Euclid(London: Sonnenschein), by the Rev. H. Damen, 
is intended to help those who find it difficult to disentangle 
reasons and consequences in the proofs as usually given, and 
it is admirably adapted to this end. He/fs’s Essays, edited by 
F. J. Rowe and W. T. Webb ; A Graduated Course of Natural 
Science, Part I.,by Benjamin Loewy; and French Life in Letters 
(London: Macmillan), are capital class-books. We havelikewise 
received the first and second numbers of Zhe Carisbrooke 
Library (London: Routledge), remarkable specimens of pro- 
duction, both edited by Mr. Henry Morley, and containing, 
the first a fairly good selection from Swift, the second a 
goodly number of extracts from Gower’s Confessio Amantis ; a 
new edition of Mrs. Heaton’s History of Painting (London : 
George Bell), with notes, corrections, and emendations by Mr. 
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Cosmo Monkhouse, to whose consideration we purpose to re- 
turn ; a reproduction in facsimile from a rare copy in posses- 
sion of the publishers of Columbus’s famous Letter to Luts de 
Sant Angel (London: Ellis and Elvey), with a revised version 
in Spanish, a capital translation into English, and a set of 
‘Critical Notes,’ by Julia Rae ; a second and revised edition of 
An Elementary Text-Book of Chemistry (London : Macmillan), 
by W. G. Mixter ; Dickens’s handy Dictionaries of London, of 
the Thames, and of Paris (London: Macmillan), which have 
now secured a good place among guide-books ; Mr. T. Hard- 
man’s Advice to Picture-Buyers (London: Houlston); and 
pamphlets entitled Zoo Many Bishops (Edinburgh : St. Giles’s 
Printing Co.) by H. E. Oliver, Zhe Peasant Proprietors of 
Norway (Edinburgh: Blackwood) by G. L. Tottenham, and 
Home Rule for Scotland (Paisley: Gardner) by William 
Mitchell, S.S.C. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
I 


Blackwood’s philosophers of common life are happily not an 
extinct race. The ‘Impressions of an Impressionist’ in the 
current number is proof, were fresh proof required. Gabriel 
Dante Dobbs, m¢ée Samuel Ebenezer, as a recent addition to 
the ranks of the aristocracy would have put it, is an ass of a 
type most of us know too well. His hand, we are told, re- 
minded a female admirer ‘of the long, slim fingers of the 
Destroying Angel in 7he Flight out of Egypt—Botticelli, you 
know.’ The description of his futile attempts to cure the object 
of his affections of the fatal defects inseparable from good health 
is happy and amusing, as indeed is the whole article. A second 
instalment is promised ; in the meantime we leave our Dobbs 
near Ardnamurchan, qualifying for the position of crofter can- 
didate. Lord Lamington’s monograph on Elizabeth of Valois 
is concluded, and the tribute paid to the ill-fated princess is 
worthy of her: ‘Of all Queens of Spain none has left behind 
her nobler traditions of love, of charity, and of the beauty of 
holiness than Elizabeth of Valois, Isabella della Pace.’ Mr. 
Lang has some lines on his old love (cricket) and his new (golf), 
which will rejoice the hearts of St. Andrews men. He concludes 


thus : 
‘ The fact is, Cricket 's been bowled out 


By that confounded Golf.’ 


In Zime (which is amongst the best of this month’s num- 
bers) the Rev. Harry Jones writes most comfortingly of the 
world. His answer to the question whether we are better or 
worse than our fathers were is one which is not complimen- 
tary to our fathers. Not only does the reverend prebendary 
think that 


‘ There's fish in the sea, not a doubt of it, 
As good as ever came out of it,’ 


but he thinks there are bigger fish than any that came to land 
in the times of old. The article is thus very pleasant reading, 
and may give some consolation to that large number of per- 
sons who are perpetually crying out with friend Balbus that it 
is all over with the country. The people who do take this 
dyspeptic view of human affairs are usually those who never in 
their lives have done anything for anybody but themselves. Pre- 
bendary Jones is not of this class, and the healthy tone of his 
article is refreshing. the same magazine are to be found 
some interesting fact- about journalists and journalism in an 
article by William Maxwell. <A good story is told of one of 
those numberless individuals who, like the man who was asked 
if he could play the violin, think that they can write leading 
articles, although they have never tried. He was a carpet 
manufacturer and part proprietor of a newspaper. He wrote a 
leader : fortunately the editor was a capable person, and next 
morning the maker of carpets failed to recognise his produc- 
tion. He was, as is often the case with the amateur, indignant. 
He had read many a leader, and thought that he could write 
one. ‘ Sir,’ replied the editor, ‘1 have walked on many a carpet, 
yet I never thought I could make one.’ 

The English [illustrated has an interesting historical article 
on the Savoy, with some, but not enough, illustrations. There 
is an article of a different sort which will delight many. It is a 
history of ‘the most fascinating of all recreations—“ Le Jeu 
Royal de Billard,”’ 

This month’s Harfer is unusually flat. The articles on Rus- 
sian society and the city and people of Montreal are painfully 
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descriptive, not artistic, and nothing could well be more fatuous 
than the paper entitled ‘Friendly Rivalry.’ But Mr. Henry 
James’s discourse, writ in his own bright fashion, on ‘Our Artists 
in Europe,’ does something to redeem the number ; and so do 
Mr. Abbey’s drawings to Praed’s poem entitled ‘ Quince.’ 


Scribner is again piscatorial. The ‘Striped Bass’ is the 
theme ; but, if it must be sea-fishing, a good saythe seems to 
promise better sport, and more of it, than this victim of Ameri- 
can fishing clubs. Professor Henry Drummond gives an 
article on ‘ Slavery in Africa,’ which should be pleasant reading 
for the Portuguese. It concludes with an appeal to America 
for help in putting down the slave-trade, in words which cannot 
be very pleasant reading either for Americans or Britons. For, 
on the one hand, Mr. Drummond seems to hint that Great 
Britain is unable to accomplish this without America’s help, 
and, on the other, he asserts that Americans, having no pecuniary 
interest in Africa, don’t much care what goes on there—a state- 
ment which, however true, is hardly polite. 


Dr. Johnson seems to be in favour with the magazines, for, 
in addition to Canon Overton’s talk about his tour in the 
Hebrides, there is drawn, in Zemfle Bar,a readable parallel 
between Dr. Johnson and Charles Lamb. There is, of course, 
the hint of the paradox in the attempt to compare them. The 
writer (P. W. Roose) says so when he writes, ‘To compare a 
bear witha kid would seem as appropriate.’ The comparison is 
interesting, and the article shows knowledge of and sympathy 
with both masters. 


We have also received Zhe Argosy, Chambers’s, The Scots 
Magazine, and The Highland Monthly. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FIcTION. 


An Isle of Surrey. By Richard Dowling. London: Ward and 
Downey. 3 vols. 

A Window in Thrums. By J. M. Barrie. London : Hodder. 
1 vol. 

Little Hand and Muckle Gold. By X.L. Edinburgh : Black- 
wood. 3 vols. 


Prince Roderick. By J. B. Richards. London: Bentley. 3 
vols. 


Robbery under Arms. By Rolf Boldrewood. London: Mac- 
millan. 1 vol. 
VERSE. 


Flowers of the Night. By Emily Pfeiffer. London: Triibner. 

Idylis of the Home. By Harry Douglas. London: Blackett. 
5S. 

The Music of My Heart. By Arthur Bennett. Manchester : 
Palmer. 

TRAVEL. 

From my Verandah in New Guinea. By H. H. Romilly. 
London : Nutt. 

Moravian Schools and Customs. London: Sonnenschein. 6s. 


BIoGRAPHY. 


Henry VII. By James Gairdner. London: Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. 

Life of Wordsworth. By Professor Knight. Edinburgh : 
Paterson. 

Mary Queen of Scots. Aberdeen : University Press. 

Life of Sir W. R. Hamilton, Vol. 1. By R. P. Graves. 
London : Longmans. 15s. 

Wellington. By George Hooper. London : Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


History. 
Church History. By Professor Kurtz ; translated by the Rev. 
John Macpherson. London : Hodder. 


History of South Africa, 1854-72. By G. M. Theal. London : 
Sonnenschein. 15s. 


The Beginners of New England. By John Fiske. London : 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A History of the Study of Mathematics at Cambridge. By W. 


W. R. Bell. Cambridge : University Press. 





A Practical Guide to the Weather and Climates of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon. By H.F. Blanford. London: Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Geometrical Conics. By A. Cockshott and F. B. 
Walters. London: Macmillan. §s. 

French and English. By P. G. Hamerton. London: Mac- 
millan. os. 6d. 

National Defence. By Sir Edward Hamley. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 6s. 

Phallism. London: Reader. 7s. 6d. 


Prenomina. By Dr. Charnock. London: Triibner. 6s. 


The Play-time Naturalist. By Dr. J. E. Taylor. London: 
Chatto. §s. 

The Theory of Credit. Vol.1. By H. D. Macleod. London : 
Longmans. 


FoREIGN. 


Akademika: Beitrige zur Literaturgeschichte der sokratischen 
Schulen. Von F.Diimmler. Giessen: Ricker. 6m. 50 pf. 

Dépréciation des richesses. Par A. Alland. Paris: Guillaumin. 
6 fr. 

Der Parallelismus d. jus publicum und privatum bei den 
Rémern. Von J. E. Kuntze, Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1 m. 

Der Pegasus. Von F. Mauthner. Dresden: Minden. 5 m. 

Fort comme la mort. Par G. de Maupassant. Paris : Ollen- 
dorff. 3 fr. soc. 

[talien’s Wehrkraft. Von E. Schuler. Wien: Seidel. 5 m. 

La Constitution américaine. Par L. Vossion. Paris: Guil- 
laumin. 5 fr. 

L’Empire des Tsars. Par A. Leroy-Beaulieu. Tome 3: La 
Religion. Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. Soc. 

Le Sénégal. Par M.le Gén. Faidherbe. Avec 21 grav. Paris: 
Hachette. to fr. 

Ma vocation. Par F. Fabre. Paris: Lemerre. 3 fr. 50. 

Notes on Elizabethan Dramatists. Von K. Elze. A new edi- 
tion in 1 vol. Halle: Niemeyer. t!om. 

Schauspiel der deutschen Wanderbiihne vor Gottsched. Von 
C. Heine. Halle: Niemeyer. 2m. 

System der Philosophie. Von W. Wundt. Leipzig: Engel- 
mann. I2m. 
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THE ARTISTIC FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 
sand Address. No Connection with any other Firm 
of the same N ame in Edinburgh. 


Please Note Initial. 

BR. CLARGS DUPLEX GR 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orposirE CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 


NTIQUE AND 
| TEXTILES, 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
(8 ST. 


| 


65 


ATES. 
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“MODERN 
POTTERY, 


FURNITURE, 

AND CHINA. 

ROBERT COWIE, 
QUEENSFERRY STREE 
EDINBURGH. 

Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 
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BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; sth, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by go ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 1o ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft. 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 





Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE : 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 











Loa ) 4 
Cn 
Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester: CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








ScoTcH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 








ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 








GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 





LEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS 
Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description, 








DRESS SUITS, | MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS. a : = 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. Lllustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 


SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 





$7 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 








RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 


. ow, Silent. Price 18s. Gallon. Only to be obtained from 
‘an nee & abe, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


AND 11 FREDERICK STREET (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
a a QUEEN STREET, ” } EDINBURGH. 











| | 
CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 


THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woo.s, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 
Sole Makers. 


CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless, 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days, Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 


SIZES IN STOCK. 
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= 1AG PRICK | PRICE 
a 7ft.Gin.by6ft. . . . £016 9 | i2ft.——by Oft.. . . gio 6 
S| Gl 9,—bé, -..t8tt@ 12,,——by 10,,6in. . 25 6 
=| 9,,—by7,,6i,. . 1 46 2,—we, ... 26 
- 9 ,, ——by9 ,, 196 S088, ... Ss8 
c 0 ,, Gin. by 9 ,, 146 | 16,,—— by i2,, 36 6 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 
47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTaBLe, Priniers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the Scois OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

















